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NON-RUSTABLE 


CORSETS 


The foremost American made corsets, are those 
bearing the trade-mark name “BON TON”—the 
corset for well groomed women. 

The prettiest woman lacks charm unless she is well 
groomed, that is, neatly, becomingly gowned, and 
above all, trim of figure. BON TON Corsets are the 
short cut to figure perfection and assure the wearer year- 
round satisfaction. Be sure to ask for BON TON next time. 


SOLD IN LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE, $3 to $20 


ORCESTER 


NON \/-\/RUSTABEE 


CORSETS 


For fifty years the name “ROYAL WORCESTER” has stood for 

all that is best in corsets selling at medium prices. And women 

~ who are carefully, yet not extravagantly gowned, have discovered that 
the right corset is an all-important factor. 

- — Nine out of ‘ten of these women have always worn the ROYAL 

WORCESTER, the one low price corset, of high quality, combin- 

ing every health and fashion feature. Try one today and see. 


YOUR DEALER SELLS THEM, $1 to $5 
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`- NON-RU STABLE 
CORSETS 
Easily adjusted in the “twinkling of an eye” is a phrase often 
used, and one well expressing the ADJUSTO. Itis in every 
sense, a practical, hygienic reducing corset, frequently imitated 
but absolutely never equalled. Supremely comfortable, du- 
rable and form beautifying: Any woman, whether of stout 
or average build, will marvel at its wonderful shaping and 


supporting functions. Insist upon having the genuine 
ADJUSTO (patented). Don’t accept a substitute. - 


AT ALL DEALERS, PRICES $3 and $5 
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Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago San Francisco. 
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Send For Our Handsome New 
Corset Catalogue, the 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK 
Mailed Free To Any Address. 


Why North Carolina 
Offers Big Opportunities 


Do you know what is the aver- 


age yield of cotton lint per acre in 
the United States ? 


It is 169.9 pounds, 


Published by SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING co. 
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of lint per acre is 227 pounds! $1.00 A YEAR ISSUED MONTHLY 10 CENTS A COPY 


Make all remittances payable to Sunny South Publishing Company 


With only 1,418,000 acres 


given over to cotton North \Caro- h dpe ste AA TA, OCRREER Ere No.1 {|} All Spoo nfuls 


lina 1S pees 675,000 bales TO CONTRIBUTORS: Put your name and address in the upper left ee ores ot your | May book Alike 
e manuscrip ou ha etter save a carbon copy, tor e eC rs 
about $25 of cotton per acre oOo re ee ee eee ee ee —THEY ARE NOT 


the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any individual member of the staff. It is 
And yet— much better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not roll your manuscript. 


It requires two or 


The average farm land in North IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS more tablespoonfuls of 
Carolina can be bought for $20.00 When notified that your subscription has expired, renew the- Big Packages of 
per acre at once. Use the blank enclosed in your final copy, writing your 

- A blue name as it, has appeared on your address label. Some times a Flug Soa Powder tó 
7 are x subscriber who has renewed may receive this blank. This y p 

Think of that you farmers of Illinois pencil mark does. not necessarily mean that the renewal has failed to reach -d the k f 

d ll here dieit us, but only that it was received after we began to mail the cur- (0) e wor 0 one 
and all the West, where your average See tent ang. The change in the fabel will appear the oo ‘tables oonful xi PEAR- 

. If your subscription expires with this issue, your renewal shoul 
land brings from $75.00 to $100.00 that your be sent at once if you would avoid misang fhe next sn p 
inti We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. In remit- 
per acre. subscription ting it is wise touse Post Office or Express Money Orders. It 
expires with is unsafe to send silver by mail, but bills or two-cent stamps 
You ask— may be enclosed in a letter with but little risk of loss. When 


this issue, necessary to order your address changed always give us the old 
as well as the new address, 


Is there plenty of room in North 
Carolina? 


ADVERTISING GUARANTEED TO SUBSCRIBERS 


M e, a» 
Are any other staple gf ops posst THE SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY guarantees the reliability of every ad- 
ble 2 vertisement appearing in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. It is intended that sub- 
scribers shall deal_with advertisers in full confidence. If by any oversight some 
p zi advertisement should appear through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dis- 
What about climatic conditions 2 honestly dealt with, we will make good to such subscriber the full amount of loss 
sustained. This offer will hold good for thirty days after date of issue containing the 
: 5 advertisement. In writing to advertisers always mention UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
One question at the time, please. MAGAZINE. Advertisements should be carefully read so that they may be fully un- 


j derstood. They are full of interest and worth any one’s time and attention. -FLUFFED : 
First — North Carolina contains Es WATERED 
33,463,040 acres of land and water f | PEARLINE qs the 


: which about 30,000,000 acres can $ ~ [same DRY—DENSF— 
e cultivated. However, a portion of | ON ST 

this is swamp land that can be drained. 3 CONDENSED- EFFI- 
With less than 15,000,000 acres under CIENT Soap Powder it 


e iyation the question of room is dis- | has been for- BO: years. 
x of. A ‘ | Thus as a tablespoon- 
econd — North Carolina will pro- f h | ul will do the Work o 
corn against 97,139,000 usual yield. ERE 
Her wheat crop will equal, if not sur- —Look-Big Po wders 


è o | 
pass, her 7,433,000 bushels of last | PEARLINE is more 
year. In addition there are such IC or = IC ro a | than ever gone 
money crops as tobacco, hay, truck, T TALDRA D F 


peanuts and fruit. 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Other styles of 


Third—As North Carolina's moun- Equipped with all the latest Victor the a ee ie 
. < improvements, including Exhi ition 150, $200, 0 
tains reach an altitude of 7,000 feet sound box, tapering arm, * goose- $ PoS 
neck’’, ten-inch turntable and cone Victors $10 to $100 
above sea level, and the eastern por- cealed sound - amplifying 


features. 


tion of the state reaches practically to 
the Gulf Stream, there is a great vari- 
ation in climate and soil. The high 
mountains have the climate of Canada, 
while at Beaufort, N. C., oranges have 
grown and matured in the open. 


Just now North Carolina is deeply 
interested in the, drainage work in 
progress all over the state, but espe- 
cially in the immense drainage districts 
being opened up in the extreme east- 
ern portion of the state where many 
thousand acres of the richest land have 


: THIS WHITE —| THIS YELLOW — 
been perfectly drained and are produc- SOLID ~SOAP|THIN—CURDY 


ing immense crops. The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor trade-mark | |f PASTE in Jar on left| MIXTURE in Jar on 
mis made of one Table- | right is. made of one 


and is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the same high quality spoonful of PEAR- | Tablespoonful ‘of an- 


Next month we'll say something and standard of excellence so well established and recognized in all | $ LINE Washing Pow- other ig, well $ known 


about Texas. 


products of the Victor Company. ig der rp ak one ge of | Washing ule, and 
i ia wat irec- f:quart of ê wat 
Write us for facts about the great There is no reason on earth why you should Ait che yee will There's more difference 


find on every package. | in Quality than in price. 


A*~TABLESPOONFUL © OF # SOAP 
POWDER «SHOULD - WEIGH AN 
mOUNCE AND’ MAKE A QUART OF 

[SOLID ) SOAP PASTE or SOFT SOAP 


and growing greater South. hesitate another moment in placing this greatest 
of all musical instruments in your home. 


All we ask is that you go to any music store 


Sunny South Publishing Co. and hear this new Victor-Victrola. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., V. S. A. r “ais MASTERS VOICE” 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Yes, Mr. Grocer, you do pay more 
for Heinz products. You pay more to 
give your customers more quality for 
their money. 


Your customers ought to know this. 
They will appreciate your standards as a good 
grocer when they realize that in selling the 
best brands you always have to pay more and 
that your margin of profit is less. But the 
advance you pay does not begin to cover the 
advance in quality you give your customer 
when you sell any one of Heinz 57 Varieties. 


Itisn’t possible to duplicate Heinz quality. 
The same goods could only come from an 
organization just like the Heinz organization 
—from kitchens just like the Heinz kitchens, 
operated in the Heinz way. 


We are farmers and gardeners. We raise 
our owz seed—we have our own experiment 
stations where we have developed our own 
types of vegetables and fruit. 


Therefore, you never find the Heinz 
taste and the Heinz favor except under a 


Heinz /abe/. 


We use no preservatives except those 
that Nature supplies; we need no chemicals; 
we use sound materials; we prepare them in 
clean kitchens; our uniformed employes are 
clean, they work in the sus/ight, under the 
most modern sanitary conditions. 


Chemicals are ov/y necessary for preserv- 
ing inferior materials. Good food, sound food, 
clean food, does not require artificial preserva- 
tives. But, it costs more to give you clean, 
sound, naturally preserved products. 


If this were not such a huge industry— 
if we did not save all s7-derween profits—if 
we did not operate our own farms—if we did 
not have canning and pickling and preserving 
plants located right in the 4eart of the districts 
where we grow—Heinz quality would cost you 
from a third to a fourth more, instead of only 
the slight advance you now have to pay. 


Explain this to the consumer when you 
sell any of the Heinz 57 Varieties. 


You are entitled to receive credit for 
giving more value at the same price. 


For instance, when you sell a bottle of 
Heinz ketchup, call attention to the fact that 
you are selling pure ketchup; ketchup that is 
made of fresh, ripe tomatoes direct from the 
vine and bottled hot—instead of being made 
of cannery waste, preserved with Benzoate of 


Soda. 


When you suggest Heinz baked beans, 
lay stress on the fact that they are rea//y oven 
baked. And,don’t forget to mention the qual- 
ity of the pork in every can, or the rich, fruity 
tomato sauce that gives such zest and indi- 
viduality to the dish. 


So, take your customers into your confi- 
dence—ze// them that you could sell some- 
thing else and make more profit on the single 
sale but that you prefer to pay a little more 
in order to give them more value, and thus 
deserve their larger patronage. 


You should also call attention to Heinz Tomato Soup, Sweet Pickles, 


Preserves, Jellies, Apple Butter, 
Heinz Pure Vinegars. 


India Relish, 


etc., and especially to 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Millionheiress Grabbed 
First Real Man She Met 


Wer is waking up in a number of ways. 

Not the least of these is her determination to 
let to the surface the latent, intuitive sense that was 
strong in the gynecocentric period of human develop- 
ment. Weare not asserting that pretty Julia Estelle 
French put her symptoms in just that language; but 
resolved into the terminology of sociology that is the 
status she described when, after eloping with a hand- 
some young garage owner, she wrote her mother: 


Dear Mama: I am very sorry that I- have caused you 
all this worry, but I will never regret marrying “Jack” 
to the last day of my life. I love him better than any- 
thing in the world, and I would rather live in a dog 
kennel with him than in some palace with a society 
fool. I don’t see that I have done anything to ask for- 
giveness for. I have just married the man I love, and 
I hope that you will look at it in the same light as 
I do. Your devoted daughter, JULIA GERAGHTY. 


It is needless to add that private yachts scooted 
around, special trains whizzed along and detective- 
laden automobiles buzzed about after the eloping 
heiress; but all to no avail. At the latest report the 
young couple were still married, still happy and still 
unforgiven by the bride’s millionaire father; and 
this last is the finest of all. May they continue out 
of the good graces of the bride’s over-rich parents, so 
that they can rear a fine family of sturdy, hustling 
young Americans. 

In an interview, Mrs. Jack Geraghty, nee French, 
said: 


“Jack” was so different from the men I had met; 
he was so honest, straightforward, strong, so confident 
in himself, and yet so modest. His bearing, his speech 
and his frank, hearty ways captivated me. I said to 
myself that here at last was a real man. It was the 
first time I ever felt myself in the presence of one. 

hen I went abroad we corresponded constantly, 
and “Jack” writes a much better letter than I can. He’s 
ever so much better educated than I am. He has read 
ever so many books. The fact is that I just hated to 
go to school and spent more time with my dogs than 
my books. Of course, I read quite a lot, but deliver 
me from what society calls good literature. 


There is in Mrs. Jack Geraghty’s elopement, a 
warning tothe young woman of today who is seeking 
an alliance with wealth rather than a union with man- 
hood. This does not mean that there are no men of 
strength who are wealthy men, for that would be a 
false deduction. There are men who have made for- 
tunes because they were strong men, but the ma- 
jority of them married when they were poor. Refer- 
ence is had to the young sprigs—sons, grandsons and 
great-grandsons—who are loafing around killing time 
and themselves in a life of insipidity or depravity; 
for sated as they are with ordinary sensations, they 
can find no middle ground. 

One may well imagine that Mrs. Jack Geraghty, 
formerly of Newport near Newrich, drew a breath of 
relief when she fled from the Surroundings of an 
over-plushed setting, inhabited by over-gilded youths 
and modern Baron Hulots. 
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Veto Falls on Recall 


and Revision of Tariff 


ITH a right good will has President Taft swung 

the veto axe. The democrats assert that the 

kind of lumber he will get cannot safely be used for 
building up his fences. In all these instances the 
veto was expected, and in only one was material pro- 
vided for a discussion out of party lines. The vetoes 
of the Free-List and Wool bills were based on the 
President’s expressed belief that the Tariff Board 
should be permitted to offer a scientific revision, as 
opposed to the Democratic-Progressive bills which he 
designated “revision by conjecture.” Congressman 
Underwood, of Alabama, who won his spurs as House 
leader, charges the President with side-stepping and 
“dodging behind the Tariff Board.” To the man up a 
tree the attitude of neither the President nor-the dem- 
ocrats seem perfectly free from a slight political taint. 
The veto which aroused the greatest comment— 
glowing endorsement and vehement attack—was that 


Trade-Mark, Home Magazine, Registered in United States Patent Office 


Editorial 


bestowed on the Statehood bill, in which it was pro- 
vided that Arizona voters should retain the recall of 
the judiciary. -There is no questioning the ability 
with which this veto message was handled. It is 
probably the best document—as a state paper—that 
has emanated from the President’s pen. And this 
was but natural, for his long service in the judiciary 
has implanted in his breast deep and earnest convic- 
tions on the subject of a recall involving, as he put it, 
“the courts, which are the corner-stone of good gov- 
ernment.” 

We find, on the other hand, Former President 
Roosevelt, in the Outlook, asserting in his usual vig- 
orous fashion: 

Arizona has the absolute right to try the recall, just 
as any of the existing states has the absolute right to 
try it or not to try it or have an elective or appointive 
judiciary, as it pleases. It is the negation of popular 
government to deny the people the right to establish 
for themselves what their judicial system shall be. To 
keep Arizona from statehood because she has adopted 
the recall as applied to the judiciary is a grave injus- 
tice to Arizona, and an assault upon the principles 
which underlie our whole system of free popular goy- 
ernment. 

And there you have it. 
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South in Raising of Corn 


and a Letter from Illinois 


HE glowing possibilities of the South as pre- 
sented on another page by Philip R. Kellar are 
worthy of the closest study. This article, like the 
one to follow next month, is based on facts and fig- 
ures that are exact, and the analyses and deductions 
of Ir. Kellar seem error proof. 

Ponder this: The total acreage of Illinois is 35,- 
841,200 acres. 

If the South’s percentage of acreage planted was 
as great as the percentage of planted acreage in- Illi- 
nois, the South would have under cultivation 320,- 
000,000 acres, or a cultivated area equal to the com- 
bined total acreage of more than nine states the size 
of Illinois. As it is, the South is cultivating only 
113,823,400 acres out of a total of 570,737,440 acres. 

In 1890 the South raised 612,165,000 bushels of 
corn, or an average of 17.3 bushels per acre; in 1910 
the South raised in corn 1,259,695,000 bushels, or an 
average of 21.4 bushels per acre against 27 as the 
average yield in the United States for 1910. 

From Illinois, which state Mr. Kellar uses as the 
basis of his comparison, came a few days ago the fol- 
lowing letter: 


MoKENA, ILL., August 22, 1911—Sunny South Pub- 
lishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Gentlemen: We, too, are 
becoming interested in the South. With land renting 
up to $7.00 an acre and selling, some recently as high 
as $240 an acre, and even hilly clay land $125 an acre, 
it begins to look to us as though the South, with pro- 
ductive soil and mild climate, is an inviting place. 

But like all other Northerners we have a horror of 
the Southern negro. This is the principal reason why 
more Northern people do not go South. 

We would be glad to receive information concern- 
ing different parts of the South. If you have literature 
concerning Georgia or other Southern states we would 
read it with interest. 

Having recently received a booklet from Louisiana 
we would like to compare what they have to say with 
what others in other places say. 

We think of taking a trip through Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee an- 
other year and see for ourselves what there is to see, 
therefore, should like to become as well posted as pos- 
sible beforehand. Very truly, G. WILLARD BUSH. 


On the subject of the negro we can say to Mr. Bush, 
and other prospective home-seekers, that conditions 
in so far as the negro is concerned, need not be re- 
garded with horror. Too often only the worst is 
chronicled and much of good and helpfulness that the 
negro accomplishes is not told because it is not sen- 
sational. As a matter of fact, the prejudice against 
Southern farm lands is rapidly disappearing, and the 
white farmer is taking the place of the negro tenant. 
In the past ten years in the rural South the whites 
have increased by 15.4 per cent as against 6.8 increase 
for the negro. 

No longer is it questioned that of all sections the 
South is the one most favored by nature, and just at 
this time in her renaissance, the opportunity for the 
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energetic man of North, East and West is especially 
propitious. For in his letter Mr. Bush gives the price 
of farm land in Illinois at $125 per acre, and the best 
land at $240, while in the South fine land can be pur- 
chased at $25 per acre; the very best at $50 to $75. 

We appeal to our readers in every Southern state 
to write to their Commissioner of Agriculture for in- 
formation about their particular state, then let us 
hear the result. In some they will get no reply if 
their efforts are no more successful than ours. The 
South needs men of the caliber of Mr. Bush and his 
friends, but they must have the essential facts that a 
proper study may be given conditions in the South. 

In the meantime, if you have any data about your 
immediate section drop a line direct to Mr. Bush. 


D A we 
Little Brown Hen Begins 
To Do Her Own Cackling 


HE poultry yard is, on a small scale, quite like 

the world at large. When the youngster ar- 

rives in the average American home, proud pater 

paces along the pavement like a conqueror. His 

friends understand. If it was a boy—great! A drink 
—a couple of drinks—maybe a celebration. 

So in the barnyard—the little brown hen lays the 
egg and the big red rooster splits his throat cackling. 
When we were young we felt sure that the rooster 
laid all the eggs and the hens were kept to set on 
them. But as we grew older, evidence obtained from 
an investigation of the situation proved that the old 
cackling crower was nearly as much of an ornament 
as he was ornamented. And we discovered that while 
paternal pride was a very imposing sight ` nobility, 
dignity and responsibility of the occasion rected on 
the maternal shoulders. 

Somewhat in the same fashion do we abandon the 


ideas that obtain in adolescence and accept a serious 


concept of the actualities of life, discovering that a 
woman’s sphere ends only with her opportunity, and 
that reason should make the opportunity boundless. 
Upon woman is placed the responsibility of bearing 
and rearing the men who are to advance civilization, 
yet she is, according to some, to have her vision 
and experience narrowed by the walls of the home. 
Is it to be understood that an ignorance of affairs 
outside the kitchen, a lack of intere-’ in her country’s 
growth and a profound stupidity in all advanced doc- 
trines represent the qualifications for right mother- 
hood? 

Well, that is what many men believe; and the feel- 
ing of men of this caliber in France received a severe 
shock the other day. It seems that some twenty 
years ago a near-riot was raised when a daring 
Frenchman proposed that women should be permitted 
to attend the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Finally, women 
were admitted. How was it brought about? The op- 
position said, “Oh, let them in, they’ll never amount 
to anything outside the home and the shops. The 
men will continue to win all the prizes and honors.” 
The stand taken by the opposition seemed confirmed 
when the Academy rejected a few months ago the fa- 
mous Madame Curie, a leader in scientific work. 
But— 

Just a few weeks ago the announcement was made 
that the famous Prix de Rome was awarded to a 
woman student for her work as a sculptor—and this 
after she had taken second prize in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts last year. Her name is Mile. Lucienne 
Heuvelmans, and she is just thirty years old. What 
would not the France of Moliere’s “Les Precieuse 
Ridicules” and “Les Femmes Savantes” exclaim at 
this terrible affair of Mlle. Heuvelmans! Maybe the 
women are moving along more rapidly than we real- 
ize, and their final impress on real progress will sud- 
denly loom larger than the most knowing have fore- 


casted, just as the record of the hen has taken on 
amazing proportions. 


Surely, our pen must have slipped, for we simply 
intended to call attention to the unobtrusive, wealth- 
creating power of the little brown hen—to mention 
the fact that in 1900 the annual value of poultry and 
eggs was $280,000,000, while in the good year 1910 it 
was $1,000,000,000. JULIAN Harris. 
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October 1911 


If the farmers of the Southern states planted in corn the percentage of their acreage equal to the per- 
centage of the corn acreage of Illinois, the South’s corn would be worth $1,250,000,000 annually 
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Astounding Agricultural Possibilities 


of the 


HE industrial progress of the South 
in the låst fifteen years has been 
such as to attract the attention of 
other parts of the country and of 
foreign lands as well. That growth 
has been well balanced between ag- 

_ riculture and manufacture, for the 
Southern farmer has kept pace with 

the men who have developed the South's steel plants 
and cotton mills. Jn ten years the “cotton” states 
have doubled the value of their “farm crops”. This 
has been due to increased acreage, to higher yields 
and to better prices. 

- Yet the South is merely at the beginning of her 

agricultural development and the possibilities along 

this line are even greater than they were ten years 
ago, because the next decade will have the advantage 
of all the helpful things learned in the past ten years. 

When the South is referred to the following states 
are included: Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma. “Farm crops” include those products 
of the soil that are referred to by the Government’s 
reports under that term. They are corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, rice, buckwheat, flaxseed, cotton, hay, po- 
tatoes, and tobacco. These items include everything 
raised on the farms except the fruits and vegetables 
and livestock. 

There are nearly six hundred million-acres of land 
in the Southern states, 570,737,450 to be exact. Of 
these only 20 per cent are utilized for the production 
of farm crops. In 1910 the area in crops was 113,- 
$23,400 acres, or .199 per cent of the total. Ten years 
before, in 1900, the area in crops was 81,590,453 acres, 
or .148 per cent of the total. 


PAS Cry 


| Yes ia is probably the best developed farming 

area in the United States, and compares favora- 
ably with those countries in Europe where intensi- 
fied farming is a necessary rule. Illinois has a land 
area of 35,841,200 acres. In 1900 there were 14,657,- 
562 acres in Illinois devoted to farm crops. That 
was .409 per cent of the total. In 1910 the acreage in 
farm crops amounted to 20,278,600, or .565 per cent of 
the total. After deducting some two million acres of 
overflow and bottom land, and about three million 
more acres for coal lands, forests and cities and 
towns, the remainder of Illinois land was devoted to 
livestock and truck farming. The figures for 1900 are 
the last available in the Government reports as to the 
number of improved and unimproved farms acres. 
In that year Illinois had 27,699,219 acres of improved 
farm land and 5,095,509 of unimproved. This took in 
practically every acre in the state available for farm 
purposes. 

A comparison of the South as a whole with Illinois 
is not exactly fair to the former. With the exception 
of Iowa there probably is not a state in the Unjon 
which has so small a percentage of non-tillable land 
as Illinois. Ninety-five per cent of Illinois’ area is 
already in farm lands, and 85 per cent probably is 
improved. 

But, as a whole, the soil of the South is, or it origi- 
nally was, as rich in agricultural possibilities as that 
of Illinois, the climate of the South is just as favor- 
able for farming operations. That Illinois is practi- 
cally as level as a floor and that the South has many 
mountainous and hilly regions constitutes the only 
big difference between them. 

Ten years ago, in 1900, Illinois, was looked upon as 
a fully developed farming state, so far as actual acre- 
age in crops was concerned. And yet in the last ten 
years the Sucker state has added 5,621,038 acres to 
the area in crops. This has been an increase at the 
rate of .883 per cent. In the same period the South 
admittedly just beginning her agricultural develop- 
ment, increased her area in farm crops at the rate of 
-3895 per cent. 

Admittedly, too, the South at the present time has 
not reached that stage of agricultural development 
which Illinois had gained ten years ago. There is no 
reason why the South should not increase her farm 
crop acreage by 40 per cent in the next ten years. 
That would add more than fifty million acres to the 
total, another half a billion dollars to the value of her 


larvelous South 


crops, another half a billion dollars a year to the ag- 
gregate wealth of the Southern states. 

The area devoted to the farm crops in the South in 
1900 and 1910 was: : f 


1900 1910 
ACRES ACRES 
OE ani a aS e ie 36,497,350 58,907,000 
Wheat AoE Les 9,047,077 9,473,000 
PAS VAS ices als 4,400,716 6,742,000 
Potmtdes, 13 bos Son's 328,8 482,000 
CRIB P O y E “sue 4,906,507 4,161,000 
ariey fesse. WET 5,81 45,000 
VE. O28 Rigo 176,568 121,000 
Buckwheat. ..... 18,914 38,000 
COCO Sos 5 eet 24,853,700 32,129,000 
AMT ICT cs eae 950,000 997,400 
COTE A sae Se at 400,000 723,000 
Ml ameeed POUR EEA 5,000 x 
COEM te 1b > e 81,590,453 113,823,400 
Compare this with figures for Illinois as follows: 
ILLINOIS 
1900 1910 
ACRES ACRES 
OS A i E NRE 7,139,898 10,609,000 
Dna aan ce Sct km 383,236 ,100, 
EE Sl nie EN 1,668,834 2,795,000 
Pprtoess es Gs) E 142,000 169,000 
Oe aa Sa) UES SRE 3,516,918 4,500,000 
LSM RONE DE EN 342,144 30,000 
o Aa ais 458,722 70,000 
Buckwheat. ..... 4,476 4,000 
Tobacco. G 1,6 
IBOtAN Sek She 14,657,562 - 20,278,600 
TOTAL LAND AREA 
MIGROS. s cw cbs: a 5,841,200 acres 
MENS OME. tS Skraeeeee 570,737,440 acres 


In only two items did the Southern acreage fail to 
increase in the ten years—oats and rye. In two items 
the Illinois acreage failed to increase—rye and bar- 
ley. Farmers in both sections of the country dis- 
covered that rye was not a profitable crop, and the 
acres formerly devoted to it have been turned over 
to corn. f 

The largest increase in the South and Illinois was 
in the corn acreage. Corn is the big “money crop” in 
Illinois, and the reason for its increased acreage is 
readily found. Corn in the South, until recent years, 
has been little more than a stock food crop, but im- 
proved methods of growing it, the practice of plant- 
ing better seed, more practical knowledge of handling 
it after harvest to prevent it from spoiling, and the 
attention given by the young farmers, all these have 
had part in placing corn in the South in the “money 
crop” ranks. ‘ 


HE corn acreage in the South is little more than 

10 per cent of the total land area—.103 per cent. 

In Illinois it is .293 per cent. It is not at all likely 
that corn will ever be grown on as large a proportion- 
ate acreage in the South as in Illinois, but there is 
no reason why it should rot take up 20 per cent of 
the total area. That would mean a corn field of 
115,000,000 acres—which is approximately what the 
corn field of the whole United States amounted to in 
1910. It would mean two acres in each ten in corn, 
as compared with two acres in each seven in Illinois. 

That would practically double the corn crop of the 
South, and make her corn worth a billion and a 
quarter annually, even at the low average yield that 
has prevailed in the past. But that low average is 
disappearing before more intelligent effort and more 
scientific farming practices. 

The South lost in the acreage devoted to oats, drop- 
ping in ten years from 4,906,507 to 4,161,000 acres. 
Probably most of these 745,000 acres taken from the 
oat crop were turned over to corn. Oats have been 
partially neglected in the effort to improve cotton 
and corn-growing methods, and the oat fields have 
not been as profitable as they might have been, and 
as they will be. The development of an agricultural 
district along scientific lines is a slow process. It is 
necessary to devote most of the time and effort to one 
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crop at a time. Corn has been the most important of 
the grain crops in the South, and it has pushed oats 
into the background. The same thing is true, to a 
lesser extent, of wheat in the South. 

Now, however, since the Southern farmer has 
learned the value of his corn, and how to make his 
acres yield more corn at a bigger profit, the wheat 
and oats will begin to receive more attention. The 
same methods that have brought the Southern corn 
fields out of the “unprofitable” class will lift up the 
wheat and oats fields. 


Dae arty’ of the corn figures in the South for the 

last twenty years will give an indication of 
what it is possible to do with wheat and oats. In 
1890 the South raised 612,165,000 bushels of corn on 
85,445,522 acres, an average of 71.3 bushels per acre. 

In 1900 the South raised 661,720,496 bushels of 
corn on 36,497,350 acres, an average of 18 bushels 
per acre. 

In 1910 the South raised 1,259,695,000 bushels of 
corn on 58,907,000 acres, an average of 21.4 bushels 
per acre. The average yield for the United States in 
1910 was 27 bushels per acre. The corn crop of 1910 
in the South was distributed as follows: 


STATE ACREAGE BUSHELS 
Louisiana 5°. {age & 2,493,000 58,835,000 
Maryland. ..... 710,000 23,785,000 
Wirgitiia ;. s AR 2,142,000 54,621,000 
North Carolina. 3,072,000 57,139,000 
South Carolina. 2,418,000 44,733,000 
Ena ss ‘eo a4 wee 4,582,000 65,714,000 
Wlorida 43254 ves 78,000 8,814,000 
Missouri. eee F 8,300,000 273,900,000 
KONCE. i 0.055 ard 3,630,000 105,270,000 
Tennessee. ks 8,720,000 96,348,000 
Alabama. . 3,524,000 63,432,000 
Mississippi. we 3,232,000 58,835,000 
Arkansas. ..... 2,884,000 69,216,000 
Pers, Paar ete. 9,800,000 181,280,000 
Oklahoma. ..... 5,772,000 92,352,000 

Total. 58,907,000 1,259,695,000 


In 1900 Maryland had 585,877 acres in corn, Virgin- 
ia had 1,761,485, North Carolina 2,482,515, South Car- 
olina 1,875,591, Georgia 3,411,953, Florida 519,524, 
Missouri 6,453,943, Kentucky 2,664,124, Tennessee 2,- 
848,894, Alabama 2,668,722, Mississippi 2,293,818, 
Louisiana 1,453,094, Texas 4,553,395, Arkansas 2,380,- 
313, and Oklahoma 544,002. Each state increased the 
corn acreage. 

The South had .436 per cent of ihe corn acreage of 
the country in 1900 and .516 per cent in 1910. She 
had .307 per cent of the yield in 1900 and .403 per 
cent in 1910. 

The wheat records are not nearly so good. In 1900 
the South had .218 per cent of the wheat acreage in 
the country and produced .243 per cent of the yield. 
In 1910 the South’s percentage in acreage was only 
19 and in yield was 19.1. 

Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas had a 
smaller wheat field in 1910 than in 1900. The wheat 
acreage was only a little larger in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Alabama. Missouri added 
more than 300,000 acres to her total; South Carolina 
added more than 200,000 and Okiahoma’s total jump- 
ed up to 675,000 acres. The increase was less than 
450,000 acres for the entire South, or approximately 
5 per cent. 

The reasons why wheat production in the South 
has stood still have been stated above. The grain has 
been neglected for corn and better methods are just 
beginning to reach the wheat fields. 

It costs 66 cents per bushel to raise wheat in the 
United States. That is the average for the entire 
country, as figured by the Department of Agriculture 
from the reports received from about 5,000 repre- 
sentative farmers in all states. The cost in Mary- 
land is 74 cents per bushel, in Virginia 85 cents, in 
North Carolina 85, in South Carolina 96, in Georgia 
92, in Missouri 68, in Kentucky 81, in Tennessee 84, 
in Alabama 87, in Texas 69, in Arkansas 72, and 
in Oklahoma 60. In only one state is the cost of 
raising wheat in the South as low as the average for 
the entire country. 

This high cost is not due to the labor, nor to the 
fertilizer, nor to the seed, nor to cultivation or har- 
vesting. The South Atlantic states spend $2.59 per 
acre for fertilizer, which is more than in any other 
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' conviction. The difficult part of 


the greatest fake of these is 
Charity—” 

“Stop, that sounds sacrileg- 
ious,” and the girl smiled grimly 
at the point of the joke. 

“Of course,” he hastened to add, 
“I am speaking of Charity from the standpoint of my 
profession. For example, I, Randolph Sanderson 
Jones, counselor-at-law, in the matter of The Inno- 
cent Victim vs. The Great Southern Coal Company, 
the soulless corporation. It may give coal by the car- 
load to the poor for the sake of charity without hav- 
ing to exercise that cardinal virtue in its treatment 
of its neighbors—its competitors, to be more explicit.” 

The speaker tilted his chair back against the board 
wall of the mining shack, fanning himself with his 
broad-brimmed hat. 

With heels on the chair rungs, the tall figure was 
cramped in the peculiar sitting position and he 
strained to one side as he passed his hand over his 
long black hair, brushing it back from a prominent 


forehead that produced at once upon an observer 


an impression of strength both 
physical and mental. 

One noticed not so much that 
he was a good-looking man, but 
he was a manly man, the kind 
that you are anxious to meet 
more than half-way in getting 
acquainted. 

“Tt certainly looks like there 
should be some remedy or re- 
course,” she exclaimed, petu- 
lantly. ‘When I was a ste- 
nographer in a lawyer’s office I 
used to notice a framed motto 
on the wall, ‘Lex semper dabit 
remedium, and I learned to 
think that the law was supreme 
and could avenge any kind of 
wrong. Now, I don’t care fid- 
dlesticks for the law.” 

The girl touched upon a sen- 
sitive point, and, in spite of 
the heat, the attorney rose and 
began slowly walking up and 
down the little office, hands in 
pockets, head bent in thought.. 

Stopping in front of her, he 
again swept his hair back from 
his forehead and with forefinger 
extended and emphasizing each 
statement with a motion of his 
right hand, he spoke slowly at 
first, and as his thoughts gath- 
ered he again resumed the slow 
walking. 

“There is nothing to prevent 
suing or prosecuting—but what 
is the use? It is true that you 
have been wronged and har- 
rassed, but there is a fine line 
between a wrong and a crime. 
The Law punishes a crime upon 


a prosecution is to prove that the 
wrong is in reality a crime. 
Crimes are specifically desig- 
nated in the statutes of all our 
states. In order that equal jus- 
tice may be done to all men, it 
is plain that the first principles 
and requirements of justice, 
then, are that such crimes 
should be clearly defined. Now, 
knowing the law, a shrewd at- 
torney may so direct a corpora- 
tion that it may commit great wrongs against the 
people and yet keep within the law and not be guilty 
of committing a crime per se.” 

“Oh, of course a corporation has all the advant- 
age. Look at the insurance investigations,” the girl 
rejoined. 

He continued without apparently noticing the in- 
terruption : 

“The failure of the Government in its prosecutions 
of our so-called Trusts and the failure to punish men 
high in the big insurance companies have led many 
people to arrive at the conclusion that wealth and 
influence are not amenable to the law.” 

“It does look like poor people have mighty little 
show,” she remarked. 

“On the contrary. Never in the history of the 
world have the people a better show. When a law 
is found unconstitutional our legislators have imme- 
diately set about drawing the law again so that it 


‘will ‘hold water,’ as they say. The Sherman Anti- 
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HE Triumph of the Law” is a great big vivid story; one that 
will hold the interest of both men and women. It is the 
fight of a young woman and a young lawyer make against the 
encroachment of a powerful corporation. The fight must be con- 
ducted legally as well as vigorously and the problem is, how 


this shall be done. And it’s a fight—a fight in which sheer 
audacity, a shotgun and the State’s laws are all invoked. 
There’s no denying that there is a little love story in ‘‘The 
Triumph of the Law”, and maybe if there hadn’t been there 
would have been no story to tell. Read right on. 


Trust Law and our Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are to us what the Magna Charta was to the 
people of King John’s day and time. I have the 
greatest hope and confidence in both.” 

“I don’t see why your hope can’t help us out, 
then,” she rejoined, gloomily. 

“If we can prove enough to convince the Court 
that the wrongs are crimes within the law, you have 


“Struck! Miss Emmons,” and 
the Miner Removed His Cap 
With Difficulty in the Narrow 
Space. 


ample redress. But sometimes the greatest wrongs 
are not defined as crimes in the statutes. Let us 
state the facts briefly and go over the case. The 
Great Southern Coal Company controls the produc- 
tion of the majority of the high-grade coal in Dis- 
trict No. 19, the official number of the Jellico district 
given it by the Council of the United Mine Workers 
of America. It sold what was considered a worn- 
out property to George Emmons et al., who form the 
Emmons Jellico Coal Company, and christen it the 
Mary Mine in honor of his fair daughter. Your 
father develops the mine and becomes a competitor. 
The Great Southern sets about crushing this com- 
petitor. This is a great wrong, but they may still 
stay within the law and not commit a statutory 
crime. The unreasonable restraint of trade must be 
proved and a precedent established in our local 
courts. Let us enumerate some of the facts. They 
own several hundred houses which they rent to their 
miners. When they sold this property to Emmons 
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they agreed to allow his miners to rent some of 
these houses so long as they were not needed for 
their own men. They now issue an order to the 
effect that from henceforth they will rent only 
to their own miners. This is the meaning and 
substance, but the way the order is worded they yet 
remain within the law and their original agreement. 

“Again, they are continually spreading dissention 
among your miners and trying to get you into trouble 
with the union. This is a hard fact to prove, although 
you and I both know that it is absolutely true. 

“Furthermore, you cannot procure coal cars with 
which to ship your output. When you bring sufficient 
pressure to bear on the railroad they fill your side- 
track with cars and then refuse to handle them be- 
cause they are short of motive power on account of a 
strike on another division. We both know that the 
Great Southern has directed this move also, but the 
question is getting up the proper proof. 

“And last, but not least. If your twenty cars of 
coal were shipped today, which is the fifteenth of the 
month, they are not due to be paid for until the tenth 
of the month following the date of shipment. A great 
portion of this coal may not be paid for promptly 
when due. You tell me that your last purchase of 
powder was paid for thirty days after the bill fell due, 
and now the agents refuse to ship you except for spot 
cash. You offer them a financial statement showing 
that you are solvent and still they refuse to ship be- 
cause you are too slow in paying your bills. The 
Miner’s National Bank refuses to discount your bills 
receivable or to advance money even against your 
drafts with bills of lading attached. You can see the 
trail of the serpent and yet you cannot prove a thing 
that you can take into court. In spite of this, I still 
hope that through the law we can whip them to a 
standstill,” and he resumed his 
former sitting position in the 
chair against the wall. 
“Invariably good-humored, 
even to bantering and joking, 
Randolph Sanderson Jones (he 
always signed his name in full) 
was more dangerous than a man 
of flaring temper. His good hu- 
mor was the result as much 
from confidence in himself and 
his ability as his genuine love 
for his fellow man. He loved 
his friends for the good he saw 
in them, but equally as much for 
their individual faults which he 
always was quick to observe. 

There was a shuffling, scraping 
sound on his left as a huge burly 
form leaned over the sill far into 
the room, completely closing the 
small window. 

“Struck! Miss Emmons,” and 
the miner removed-his cap with 
difficulty in the narrow space. — 

“What!” she exclaimed, 
wheeling around in her office 
chair before the roller top desk, 
“the miners have struck?” 

“Jes like a pack of sheep—” 
he nodded. 

“No—like a gang of miners,” 
rejoined Jones. 

“Jes the same. Sheep an’ coal miners are alike 
when it comes to actin’ the durned fool. What one 
does, t’other will bust trying ter do.” 

“But, Mr. Turner, I don’t understand,’ and the 
girl drew her brow into a puzzled expression. “Tell 
me about it.” : 

“Well, hit’s jes this way,” and the miner withdrew 
from the window to throw a quid of tobacco from his 
mouth. “Today is payday. We had finished dinner 


an’ was settin’ around smokin’ an’ I jes sez, ‘Time’s — 


up,’ and everybody was gittin’ ready to go back into 
the entry when Long Mike sez, sezee, ‘Boss aint you 
goin’ ter say nothin’? I lowed the payroll got hung 
up, but Mr. Emmons had gone down ter get it an’ 
would be back on No. 14 at six o’clock. He never sez 
a word, but hung around a minute kinder undecided. 
Then he picks up his tools an’ starts across the 
crick an’ the rest follers.” 

“Didn’t you try to stop him,” indignantly inter- 
rupted the girl. 

“I sez, ‘Where’re you goin’ at?” the miner con- 
tinued. “ ‘Cross the mountain,’ was all he sez an’ 
the rest jes follers. They aint said nothin’, and 
what’s more they jes kep on sayin’ nothin’.” 

“But, Mr. Turner, couldn’t they see we had twenty 
cars of block on the siding worth many times the 
amount of the payroll, to say nothing of the mine 
and equipment.” 

“You can’t eat coal, Miss Mary,” and the miner 
wiped his face with a coarse blue handkerchief. “You 
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can’t argue with a miner when ‘his money is due. 
He’s a natthel’ plum fool about his money. 
twenty cars is what did it. They’ve been put four 
days an’ Jim Kelly sez this mornin’ the railroad was 
goin’ ter let ’em stay put. Never would move ’em no 
more, They’ ve heerd about the powder an’ Jim sez 
as how the powder folks wasn’t goin’ ter let you-uns 
have no more powder even ef you pay for it before you 
git it. I stabled the mules an’ gathered up what’s 
left an’- hit looks ter me like we've shet down.” 

“Sic transit gloria: mundi,” spoke the UES: in 
solemn tones. cii w` 

“No, I never called ’em that, but I cussed ’em fer 
everything. in all the language- I’m acquainted with, 
which is jes plain East Tennessee,” replied Turner, 


with a defiant gleam in his steely blue eyes, once more. 


wiping his face and brushing his. bristling black hair 
with a sweep of his giant palm. — 

“Take the powder down to the commissary. I will 
bring the key,” the. girl remarked, wearily, as she 
took from a nail on the wall a large straw hat. 

She moved in a,dazed, mechanical way, and, open- 
ing a drawer in the desk, picked up a hat pin, a pair 
of gloyes and a small piece of chamois skin which 
she dabbled in a box of powder. Crossing the room 


she stood before a cheap wood-framed mirror nailed, 


against. the wall and carefully adjusted the hat, 
- catching up the loose strands of red-gold hair playing 
over the white curves of her superb neck. 

The lawyer sat intently watching every motion of 
the beautiful figure. An observer might have read in 
his face an admiration, or might even have framed 
the thoughts of a romance coursing through the active 
brain, until the girl started at a sudden amused ex- 
pression of his reflection in the glass as he muttered 
half aloud: 

“In the words of the poet, ‘The ruling passion is 
strong in death!” 

“What did you say?’ she asked, turning quickly, 
still holding the cloth to the singularly fair and 
smooth cheek, dark eyes flashing gloriously, challeng- 
ing, yet softening again, amused at the mere uncon- 
ventionality of the situation. ‘ 

“I simply remarked,” he drawled, “that the strike 
may be classed as ‘Exhibit B’ in our discourse on 
Charity. This is undoubtedly 
the outcome of the interference 
on the part of the agents of the 
Great Southern. I’m worried, 
though about one phase of this 
matter. As Bill says, a miner is 
a ‘plum fool’ about his money 
and will quit work to go and 
draw his pay the minute it is 
due under his contract. I 
would be willing to make a bet 
that those fellows are right now, 
drawing a petition to the Sec- 
retary of District No. 19 to 
help them get their money. Of 
course, their wages constitute a 
prior lien on the assets of the 
Emmons Company, but as far as 
those miners are concerned your 
company might just as well 
have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey. They will never come 
back and it means that you will 
have to get an entirely different 
gang, when you start up again. 

“There is a bare possibility,” 
he continued thoughtfully, “that 
they might get into the hands 
of some attorney who would im- 
mediately file a general credit- 
or’s bill against you or force you 
into bankruptcy.” 

One of the most admirable 
traits in the character of Ran- 
dolph Sanderson Jones was the 
fact that he never criticised or 
in any way blamed a friend or 
client for getting into trouble or 
making a bad business transac- 
tion, no matter how foolish. 

George Emmons had married 
into one of the families that be- 
longed under the protection and 
jurisdiction of the tribe of Jones. 
It mattered not whether it was 
the Randolphs of Virginia or the 
Sandersons of North Carolina 
or the descendant of the orig- 
inal Jones who signed the Treaty 
of Watauga and fought with 
John Sevier at King’s Mountain 
against the British, Emmons 
was a kinsman primarily, how- 
ever distant, and of Mary Em- 
-mons, Randolph Sanderson 
Jones was. exceedingly fond. 

Emmons might have made a 
mistake in buying a worn-out 
property, but he had hired Bill 
Turner, the best mine boss in 
the Jellico district. The Jellico 
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coal plays many tricks and Bill mined by instinct 


“as well aS by Science, doubling back and cross-cut- 


ting the old entries until he uncovered a veritable 
pocket of choice Blue Gem. 

As fast as Bill showed results that would de- 
termine the future supply, George Emmons landed 
contracts at prices which topped the market. ` Em- 
mons was a practical salesman, one of the old school 
which built up his home town into the leading job- 
bing center of the South. 

“IT wish Father were here,” the girl remarked, as 
she handed him an umbrella to shield her from the 
burning sun. 

“Do you think your father will be able to raise the 
money for the payroll?’ he inquired, and his voice had 
the cold metallic ring of the legal questioner. It 
startled her. It was true that the thought had oc- 
curred to her that he might fail in this since he had 
recently been thwarted in so many of his efforts. 
The peculiar tone of the lawyer convinced her that 
he thought it mainly a matter of good luck if Em- 
mons should succeed in raising the money. 

“T have worried over Father’s affairs until I hate 
everything connected with business or this place,” she 
exclaimed, bitterly. ; 
_ “Don’t Worry. Your father. is so deeply. involved. 
that it now becomes the part of the other fellow to. 
worry. I hope he owes the Miner’s National enough 
to make them lend him all he wants, but I am afraid 
your father is too honest.” 

“I don’t understand,” she faltered. 

“Let me illustrate from an actual occurence. A 
client, a large saw-mill operator, came to me in great 
alarm. A heavy shipment of logs had arrived with 
bills of lading attached to drafts. The bank refused 
to advance the money to meet the drafts and further- 
more demanded that he immediately reduce his pres- 
ent loans which aggregated a third of the bank’s cap- 
ital and surplus. Hard times were coming on and 
all the banks were calling in their loans. The oper- 
ator was desperate. He had a ready market for all 
the lumber he could produce. His entire capital was 
tied up in export shipments on which it took three 
months to realize. The logs were on the side-track. 
The mill had to have the logs or shut down. He 
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could not pay for the logs nor could he get more 
money until he could deliver more ‘lumber. In his 
desperation he asked më to draw up.a deed of as- 
signment which would ruin him absolutely. He had 
plenty of assets, but they could not be converted into 
cash. While ruin appeared inevitable; his one thought 
was to save the bank from any loss.” 

“What did you do?” she-interrupted, eagerly. 

“I went with him to the bank. President and told 
the latter gentleman that my Client had mere to say 
about running the bank that he did. I showed him 
that my. client. owed. the bank far too much money 
already, and if he did not procure. the desired loan 
he would be forced to fail and I would see that he 
protected his family before he did fail—” 

“And then what?’ she inquired. . - 

“He got the additional loan and later became a 
rich man. Things like that happen every day.” 

“But when the borrower fails to make good, what 
happens then?’ she asked, puzzling over the prob- 
lem. 

“Oh, most often, the’ banker takes what remains 
of the bank’s assets. When he is found out he shoots 


himself or does something else foolish. Sometimes” 
a bank examiner catches a bank with some bad loans. 


like this and closes the institution in time to save 
part of the money. for. the depositors. Then we have 
prosecutions if we can establish in court that a crime 
has been committed. Read the daily papers—” he 
remarked with an air of finality which dismissed 
the unpleasant subject. He raised the umbrella and 
together they plunged forward into the dizzying heat 
of the dusty road. 

“Let us, Fair Lady, walk slowly down the hill 
with Memory.” 

“Alas, Noble Knight,” she smiled, “Memory is but 
a Lady of Tears whose presence is sad and depress- 
ing.” 

“Not always. To use a slang expression, ‘Forget 
it? Look at the mountains and the sweet peace of 
God's foothills will enter into your soul and abide 
there—” sweeping his hand over the low-lying ranges 
in the direction of far-off Thunderhead, thick-wooded, 
purpling in the heated haze. 

The commissary, a little old log mill, partly over 
the edge of the creek, squatted 
at the foot of House Mountain, 
a low ridge two miles long, end- 
ing abruptly in a peak, a mighty 
rock, tossed lightly on edge when 
the earth was young. 

A half-mile below the mill the 


and toward the right, the peak 
bends its ageless gray head over 
a ravine that sinks like a spear- 
thrust into the foothills of the 
Cumberlands. Up this ravine a 
railroad led to the mines of the 
Great Southern Company on the 
side of House Mountain opposite 
from the Mary Mine. 

They turned from the main 
road and crossed the railroad 
tracks to the wooden platform in 
front of the mill. It was humble 
enough in appearance for the 
most pastoral poet, and yet it 
had a pleasing rural look. 

Wild vines had overrun one 
end with a profusion of foliage 
and the gray shingle roof 
gleamed from beneath the over- 


hanging limbs of the forest 
trees. The creek glided behind 


the building close under the 
mountain with a faint murmur 
—just enough to lull one to 
repose. 

The occasional whistle of a 
distant “Bob White” or the 
tapping of a woodpecker was 
almost the only sound to break 
upon the uniform tranquility. 

“If ever I should wish for a 
retreat whither I might steal 
from the world and its distrac- 
tions and dream quietly away 
the remnant of a troubled life, 
I know of no more promising 
spot,” the attorney exclaimed, as 
Mary Emmons unlocked the door 
for the miner with his load of 
powder cans. 

“This here’s a good place ter 
get off that po’try about the jug 
of corn licker, you was spoutin’ 
last night,” Bill remarked, with 
a chuckle, 

“Oh, ye shades of Omar! To 
compare thy loaf of bread, thy 
jug of wine, to a swig of ‘white 
lightning.’ Don’t butt in, Bill, 
when you see me communing 
with the poetic muse.” 


The miner kicked an empty 


mountain chain breaks suddenly * 
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soap-box toward the lawyer and carefully dusting 
off a split-bottomed chair, placed it in the shade of 
the doorway for Miss Emmons, after which he began 
cutting a chew from a black plug of “Man’s tobacco,” 
as he called it—‘“strong enough to stand alone,” he 
Sometimes described it. Jones settled back in com- 
fort, and, cigarette in mouth, started to light a 
match. k 

“Sufferin’ snakes!” yelled Bill in terror. “You'll 
blow us all to Hell before the Angels git the news.” 

“Remember the powder,” the girl gasped. “Please 
don’t cuss, Mr. Turner,” she added, smiling at the 
miner who blushed and awkwardly shambled toward 
the door leading out to the old dam back of the mill. 
“I didn’t know I belonged in the ranks of the un- 
Saved,” she added in an undertone. 

The stillness of the peaceful scene was broken by 
the echoing bellow of a deep whistle and the hum- 
ming rails heralded the rapid approach of a passenger 
train from the North. With shrieking brakes and air 
hissing from every pipe the train come to a stop as 
the engine neared the water tank a short distance 
below the mill. On the observation platform of a pri- 
vate car at the rear of the train a young woman, in- 
dolent and bored, listened to a man who was describ- 
ing that portion of the road. 

“What a pretty girl,” the woman interrupted, look- 
ing toward the mill only a few yards distant. “She 
would look almost like a lady if she were well 
dressed.” ; 

Jones heard the remark and glanced toward Mary 
Emmons, who bit her lip in sheer mortification and 
grief. He saw an unutterably melancholy look steal 
over her face, her eyes, heavy-lidded from. heart- 
ache, weary-wise from bitter experiences, looked at 
the floor and a restless tapping of her foot on the 
platform was the only sound she made. At length 
she spoke, hardly above a whispe.. 

“At last I am beginning to realize what it is that 
turns a human being into an anarchist.” 

The moody silence was broken by the moving out 
of the train which disclosed to view the figure of 


an old countryman trudging up the road, carpet-bag 
in hand. 

At sight of the party in the door of the mill, he 
waved his hand and with noisy greetings started 
toward the cool retreat of the platform. Turning 
about with his back toward the sun he carefully meas- 
ured with one foot the length of the shadow, the 
commonly accepted way of judging time where 
watches are scarce. 

It was old man Skaggs, “Uncle Eph,” as he was 
familiarly called, a local Justice of the Peace, who 
explained that he had been up to Jacksboro attend- 
ing a meeting of the County Court, along with the 
other magistrates. 


O a man in the backwoods district, a trip to the 
T small county seat was a matter of interest, and 
he had many experiences to relate and much news to 
dispense, and was equally as much interested in what 
had happened during his absence of a day and a 
half. 

Uncle Eph was particularly concerned about the 
weather: 

“If this drouth don’t break soon, there wont be 
enough corn raised in Campbell County to fatten a 
small-sized drove of hogs,” he announced impressive- 
ly, and his voice was drowned in the noise of an 
approaching freight train which also stopped for wa- 
ter at the tank. 

“Look at that,” he exclaimed dramatically. “As 
far as water is concerned we might call ourselves the 
center of the Universe. This is the only tank in 
commission between Jellico and Clinton. One is down 
for repairs, another is plum dry, and the other is off 
the line on a siding which makes it- unhandy to get 
at. Yes, Sir, we are the Rock in the Wilderness—” 

“The Fountain Spring from which all blessings 
flow;” laughingly added the attorney, smiling at the 
look on the face of the old Justice, who admired the 
high-sounding phrases. of Jones as indicative of the 
great learning of the city lawyers 

“If I thought the railroad was absolutely dependent 


on this one tank I would dam up the water and 
put them out of business,” the girl remarked, bit- 
terly. 

“Jes say the word and I’ll sho’ dam the crick,” 
blurted out Bill Turner, vindictively, towering above 
the group. 

“What is the law on the subject, Mr. Justice of the 
Peace?” asked Jones, facetiously. 

“J. P. stands for Judgment for the Plaintiff, Mr. 
Counsel. Let the crick be dammed,” and Uncle Eph 
laughed uproariously at the point of law, as he ex- 
pressed it. s 

For a moment Jones wrinkled his brow in thought 
and suddenly rising fròm his seat began slowly pac- 
ing up and down the platform. 

“Bill,” he exclaimed, “you are a pretty good rail- 
roader. Tell me exactly how much water an engi- 
neer carries in his tank and how far will it run 
him.” ; 

“Wel,” drawled Bill, “a tender carries from sev- 
enty-five hundred gallons up to ten thousand, but 
as to how far it will go, depends on the grade and 
the engineer himself. Some engineers will use up 2 
seventy-five hundred gallon tank on a twenty-five 
mile run on a heavy grade. A light passenger train 
on the same grade will run thirty to thirty-five miles, 
but she’ll be mighty thirsty when she gits there.” 

Jones began figuring on the back of an envelope. 
The others regarded him attentively without inter- 
ruption. 

“Now, listen to this, Bill. It is safe to say that on 
this grade, thirty miles would be a fair average to 
run with one filling of the tank of the tender. There 
are five tanks on this particular branch of the di- 
vision, so a freight train can stop for water every 
twenty miles if necessary. Two tanks below us and 
one above us are out of commi*sion, so it is absolutely 
necessary to use this tank,” and he paused to impress 
this fact. 

“Oh, Lord, he’p us ter git right,” and Bill’s favorite 
expression showed his intense interest. 


(To Be Concluded) 


A Tribute to the Mocking-Bird As a Theme 


| gran UNcLE Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE: I have 
just read the tribute of Joel Chandler Harris to 
the mocking-bird, which Linnaeus named for sci- 
ence, Mimus Polyglottos, the Mimic of Many Tongues. 
Like everything that proceeded from the pen of “Uncle 
Remus” it lies beyond ordinary criticism. No sketch 
of the mocking-bird even approaches that study. Fit- 
ting indeed that it should come from such a source. 


One is proud of “Uncle Remus”, proud of Georgia and 
of the South that produced him, to whom we can point 
with pride, as one honored forever among the children 
of men. He belongs to the South’s better part, to the 
higher life, which shall endure, after fashion, foible, 
prejudice, and the fierce passions of party strife have 
faded to an echo. 


One would delight to dwell only on this side of the 
picture, and forget savagery, barbarity, brute indiffer- 
ence to sentiment and suffering, which have all too 
strong a hold on the mass of the population. 


Last year several thousand nonpareils were displayed 
in the markets of Philadelphia, all of which came from 
Charleston and Savannah. ‘This year mocking-birds 
are being shipped in cages out of Georgia, one man in 
Brunswick doing a thriving business in it. He even of- 
fered to ship birds to a scientist on the Biological Sur- 
vey, at Washington. 


What a road have men- traveled, as Carlyle would 
say, from “Uncle Remus”, loving God and His king- 
dom, to the butcher of Brunswick, catching young mock- 
ing-birds for sale! 


Cardinals and bluebirds are put to the same base uses, 
the cardinal being sold as a cage bird and the blue bird 
killed for his skin. 


All the while on the Southern horizon, grim and omi- _ 


nous, looms the boll weevil, which shall prove a whip 
of scorpions to scourge the wicked for transgressing the 
laws of God and despising the birthright of nations. 


I have recently- made a careful survey of. the swamps 
and islands of Georgia’s Atlantic seaboard and find but 
a handful of egrets and herons left, thousands having 
been shot to death within two years past. Hundreds 
of rookeries, populous only two years ago, are now 
abandoned. It is indeed grateful to be able to say that 
a strong moral sentiment exists among the people to 
stop this unholy lust of slaughter and this feeling is 
notable among the true sportsmen of Southern Georgia. 


Now, it is a question for you and for me, as well as 
for every right-thinking man and woman in the South, 
to ascertain without loss of time whether we are pow- 
erless to control the vile and lawless elements of the pop- 
ulation within the bounds of reason, and to save them, 
in spite of themselves from the wrath to come. _ For in- 
evitably the slaughter of birds will bring down destruc- 
tion on our heads. Good and bad alike will be called 
on to pay for outraged nature and violated laws. 


The outbreak of the pea cureulio (a cousin of the boll 
weevil) in Tattnall County is merely one of thousands 
of indications that the danger line is nigh. These in- 
sects have existed in Georgia for time out of mind. They 
have been, until now, a serious menace. The same thing 


is true of the wireworm, which has ravaged and de- 
stroyed thousands of acres in the eastern half of South 
Carolina. Of a piece is the outbreak of grasshoppers, 
which are the locusts of history, which occurred around 
Macon last year and from which a swarm swept into 
South Carolina. One field of corn, containing forty 
acres was stripped to the bare stalk in three days. 


Once let a general outbreak of any of these pests take © 


place and the farmer is brought to his knees, Agricul- 


ture is menaced with general ruin, and with agriculture 
all our institutions. 


s The outbreaks in question are due to the slaughter of 
insect-eating birds and to nothing else. There has never 
been a time in history when the means for destroying 


birds were so numerous and effective. The birds lay 


no more eggs than they formerly did; the rate of in- 
crease is fixed by the laws of nature. But the rate of 
destruction is vastly increased. Almost every boy is 
armed with a small-bore rifle; every negro in the coun- 
try has a shotgun. 


The peril to the South is real; it is no fad, no fancy 
of a disordered brain, but the plain facts of science and 
observation. 


Every newspaper and every other publication in the 
South have a duty to perform. The state legislatures 


will never act until aroused and enraged public senti-. 


ment demands action. Keep up the fight. Help arouse 
that sentiment. With best wishes. I am, 
JAMES HENRY RICE, JR., 


Summerville, 8. 0. State Game Warden. 
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woo could we not say about the “Memoirs of a Poet’’ by 
the poet-laureate of Dixie and contiguous territory? The 
accompanying instalment is the first of a dozen or more, each in 
a measure standing alone, yet all of them together combining to 
present a delightful picture. 


These memoirs—perhaps at times 
they partake of the flavor of autobiography-—are naive, gentle 
and wholesome; and yet how full of exquisite humor and the 
inspired glow of youth. We recall no memoirs richer in whim- 
sicality and sheer joyousness than these of Mr. Stanton’s you 
will look for and read each month. 


YRON made his “first dash” into 
rhyme at six, Pope wrote tolerable 
poetry at twelve, and Cowley made 
a fairly successful assault upon the 
citadel of song at ten. And the list 
of infant rhymers might be length- 
ened. For instance, the rhymer of 
these memoirs took his first flight 

as a fledgling of seven; and, not knowing just how 

and where to light, he has been a-fluttering and a-fly- 
ing ever since—sometimes so near the Empyrean that 
his wings are besprinkled with the gold dust of the 
stars, and anon floundering in heavenless space, then 

Jest in a mist of clouds—haled here and there by 

thunder, and dodging lightning whenever he sees it 

‘coming. 

It may be interesting to the infant poets of the 
present to be told how I first “felt my way along the 
dubious road,” but I shall have little to say of that 
formative period—except that the old hymns-in the 
Methodist hymn book were great help to me. I had 
to learn one of those hymns a week, by heart; and, 
young as I was, it occurred to me that I could lessen 
my labor by shortening the hymns, which I did, with 
more or less success, in this fashion. For instance, 
the “Amazing Grace” hymn, the first stanza of which 
reads as follows: i 


“Amazing Grace, how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me! 

I once was lost, but now am found, 
Was blind, but now I see,” 


and runs on into half a dozen stanzas, I ingeniously 
contrived to wind up with the first stanza, viz.: 


“Amazing Grace, how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me! 
Dear brethren, pass the plate around— 
Sing the doxology!” 


And so on with the rest of them. But though I was 
soundly paddled for my paraphrases, the home-folks 
decided that I was too talented to trifle with, and 
must certainly be a genius, since I looked hungry and 
lonesome six days in the week, preserving that com- 
plexion even unto the seventh day, when I was not 

ull—neither did my lonesomeness depart from me. 

So, as the home-folks could not afford to give me 
the schooling necessary to the development of an in- 
fant genius, it was resolved that the next best thing 
to it was an apprenticeship to the printing trade. 
For was not Ben Franklin a printer? Besides, it 
would give me an opportunity to put my thoughts in 
type as fast as I thought them. I shall not dwell 
upon my long years of service until I thought I had 
mastered “the art preservative’; what this writing 
has to do with is mainly the after-struggle for recog- 
nition in the literary world; but I must say that í 
had a pretty good time of it all along the road to 
“Twenty-one”. 


“Lord Bless Me!” Exclaimed the Doctor. 


But my pleasures were all literary—on a limited 
scale, of course; I had a good memory, and I read 
and loved Shakespeare, and tried to write like him. 

In those early days I was numbered 
among the gods of the. theater gallery. By 
taking the printed programs to the theater 

I was admitted free; and I saw Forrest, 

and Booth, and all 
the great old-time ac- 
tors who of a truth 

“held the mirror up 

to nature”. 

The very curtain in 
the theater was to me 
“a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever’, 
and I sat and gloated 
over it hours before it 
rose upon the thrill- 
ing scene! 

And well do I re- 
member how I once 
laid in wait for For- 
rest at the stage door, 

`- and handed hima 
poem, marked “Origi- 
nal— To the Great 

Edwin Forrest.” 

“What’s this, my 
boy?” Forrest asked. 

“Anything important?’ as he held out his hand. 

“Yes, sir,’ I replied, trembling from head to foot. 
“Please read it right off !” 

There were two actors with him, and together they 
read my poem, under the lamplight.. His companions 
must have enjoyed it, for they laughed heartily, but 
Forrest frowned, and said gruffly: “And you stopped 
me for this, you little—” He stopped—but J didn’t. 
I was six blocks away in no time! 

But fate had decreed that we were to meet again. 
And this is how it happened: The Editor of the lead- 
ing paper in that city was a friend of his. He had 
written a note to him and I was the bearer of that 
note. I was glad to get behind the scenes, but fearful 
lest he should recognize me as the poet who had “held 
him up” with a poem under the lamplight—and he 
did! But it was all right; and when I breathlessly 
told him I was not only a poet, but a Shakespearean 
scholar, and could repeat “Hamlet”, “Macbeth” and 
“Julius Caesar” by heart, he gave me a dollar, and 
said I was “a brick”! And he said to the manager: 

“Here! Give this lad a season ticket to the pit! I 
wish I had time to talk to him.” 

I was in the pit that night, and thereafter, while 
the engagement lasted! 

The theater became a passion with me. I was there 
in my waking hours, and in my midnight dreams I 
went a glittering journey to the footlights. Litho- 
graphs of famous actors adorned the walls of my lit- 
tle garret habitation—notably, great tragedians, for 
I would have nothing less than Shakespeare. Light 
comedy did not appeal to me. Alone in my room, after 
a performance, J was Richard IlI—Lear—Brutus— 
all the bloody and pathetic host of them; nor would I 
close my eyes until the ghost of Hamlet glided from 
a dark corner of that garret and waved me “to a more 
removed ground,” and I fancied I heard the rustling 
of its garments—for the ghosts of those days gener- 
ally appeared in store-clothes, and when inferior 
troupes essayed Shakespeare, I have even heard the 
ghost’s shoes creak as it retreated from the scene. 
All the little things of life suggested lines from Shake- 
speare. I never extinguished the light with- 
out quoting: 


“Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow—a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more!” 


After seeing “Macbeth”, I hastened home, 
and to bed. That night I had neither lamp 
nor candle, and the darkness was terrifying. 
I could hear Lady Macbeth saying: 


“To bed—to bed—to bed!” 


and in I tumbled, clothes and 
all! But the hand of Duncan 
pulled the cover from my face, 
with— 


“What bloody man is that?” 


It was indeed a night of ter- 
ror, and I slept not. 


“My young remembrance can- 
not parallel 
. A fellow to it!” 


I remember taking a message 
to a physician’s office. where 
there was a human skull on the 
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table. Of course, I at once became Hamlet, and 
quoted, as if talking to myself: 

“That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once.” 

“Lord bless me !” exclaimed the doctor. 

“That’s from ‘Hamlet’,” I explained. 
more for you, if you'll let me!” 

“Go on,” he said. “Let’s hear the rest of it, my 
boy. 

“Well,” he said, as I was leaving, “you are a curi- 
osity. Drop in sometime when they send you this 
way, and we'll have another Shakespeare scene.” 

The good doctor became my friend, and offered me 
a skull to have home with me—as a memento of my 
first visit. But my garret was already crowded with 
skulls and ghosts of the imagination, so I had to de- 
cline his grim gift. 

My only school at that time was the theater. I 
finally went to a circus now and then, by way of va- 
riety, and to see the animals and pity the clowns be- 
cause they were not tragedians of the Shakespearean 
type. I talked with one old clown, who said to me: 

“Do away with the Shakespeare business. It’s no 
good—except for two or three of the ‘big ones’. There 
is more money in what I’m doing. Look how the 
crowds follow me on the streets. Ever see ’em tag- 
ging after Booth or Forrest? You don’t want to make 
people weep their way through this jolly old world. 
You want to teach ’em to laugh their troubles away. 
You say you are going to be a poet and a tragedian. 
If you’re a poet you'll have tragedy enough without 
going on the stage. You've got to wear long hair, and 
look wild, and hollow-eyed, and hungry, and live in 
the stars—because you'll never be able to pay house 
rent on this earth! If you want to climb high, try the 
trapeze act. There’s where you'll make it. See that 
fellow yonder? He’s our leading man in that line. He 
makes sixty dollars a week and expenses. That’s 
business. What’s the name of that poetical horse? 
Pegasus, I think they call him. Well, straddle him, 
and you'll never win a prize at a horse race! He 
starts out for Nowhere, and never even gets there. 
Goes puffing and blowing through life, the dust of the 
highway blinding him, and everybody that can get 
close enough giving him a kick in the ribs. The crit- 
ics prod him with sharp sticks, until he goes to ‘buck- 
ing’, and sends you sprawling in the middle of the 
road. The old poets rode him nearly to death, and 
now it is only his skeleton that goes limping along, 
with creaking bones. Once upon a time he had wings, 
but it’s my opinion the half-starved old singers used 
‘em up for quill pens—not having the price of any in 
their pockets. Make your Pegasus a circus horse. Be 
a bareback rider, and jump through a paper hoop. 
Thats breaking into business—that is! I had a 
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Relating How Fate Held a Club Up Her Sleeve for a “Buttinsky” 


SNE seen a number of men just like Sam Posner—hust- 
ling, energetic—fellows who are so full of life that they 
sometimes try to help things along. Sam tries his hand, and 
the result is that he causes two men to lose out, and gets fired 
himself. Get acquainted with Sam—he is a live wire, and 
you’ll run across him in next month’s issue in ‘‘Wifely Coun- 
sel,” which is the second in Mr. Cahn’s series of rarely human 
and humorous tales. 


MELL, Mr. Berger, what do you think 
of this trip?’ asked Sam Posner, 
leaning back in his chair. The 
question was spoken in the confident 
tone of one who thinks, “Now for a 
well-deserved compliment”. 

His employer, Sol Berger, while 
in reality highly pleased with the 
amount of business his salesman had managed to se- 
cure on the road, nevertheless, had no intention of 
spoiling by too much praise. Berger’s motto was: 
“Never be satisfied.” 

He lived up to it a thousand times a day. If the 
morning mail brought nothing but orders, Sol would 
grunt, “Well, it could ’a’ been more yet.” If the 
operators, always rushed to desperation, turned out 
a record number of shirtwaists, he would sigh heay- 
ily and audibly wonder, “Why, with the best of ma- 
chines and materials, my help has always got to be 
slower as ossified snails.” Did his ever-patient wife 
get a dream of a hat for ten dollars less than the 
marked price, Sol would declare that any other 
woman could have bought it for less. 

Ail through the trip just ended, Sam Posner had 
found good .business and had just handed in his last 
order, the banner one of the trip. It was from a firm 
Berger had been trying in vain to sell goods to ever 
since he had been in the manufacturing business. 

-~ He was so pleased that ha could not trust himself 
to speak at once, lest he betray his pleasure and “give 


it that feller Posner the idee that he is justified in 


getting himself a swelled head.” 

So he offered Posner a cigar and lit one with great 
deliberation himself. After a few reflective puffs and 
a careful lick at a loose leaf, he cleared his throat and 
answered in an unenthusiastic tone, “I’ll tell you; 
Sam, what I think it of this here trip’s business what 
you done it. It aint bad, and it aint the biggest 
what’s ever been done, neither.” i 

This was more praise than Posner expected, and 
he judged that the time was ripe to prepare the 
ground for the seed he meant to sow as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“Of course it’s not.the biggest, but considering all 
the handicaps I have I think myself I did pretty well.” 
This brought Sol to his feet. 

“Handicaps! Aint you got it a fine territory? Do 
I restricts you where you should go? Sure, you 
spends it enough expenses money to get it every dol- 
lars worth of ‘business in America. What do you 
mean it, handicaps?” 

“The styles, Mr. Berger, it’s the styles.” 

“Gott in Himmel! The styles! What’s the matter 
mit ’em, hey?” 

Berger’s face was fast turning purple. Assail his 


financial integrity or his 
religious beliefs if you 
must, but meddle not 
with the fair name of 
the Esther B. brand of 
shirtwaists, pride of his heart, object of every thought. 

“Mr. Berger, the styles we show are too conserva- 
tive. Nowadays you’ve got to give the women strik- 
ing styles, striking enough to knock them off their 
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you a knocker, you were 
right, you have good 
judgment’.” 

“Yes, I will — not!’ 
snorted Berger in a tone 
of great derision, but Sam could see that he was im- 
pressed. Therefore, he rose hastily, and reaching for 
his hat, made for the door. 

“All right, Mr. Berger, if that’s the way you feel I 
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“Only One Thing Worries Me,” Muttered Sam, Extending His Cup. 


feet the minute they see them. Take it from me, I eall 
on the customers and I know. : 

“That designer you have is no good on earth. He 
ought to be designing night-caps for an old ladies’ 
home, instead of keeping the Esther B. nailed to the 
style mast of seventeen-seventy-six. Far be it from 
me to knock, Mr. Berger, but I’ll guarantee to sell 
twice the goods if you will get a designer that is a 
designer instead of a third-class cutter.” He pulled 
down his cuffs and relit his cigar. 

“Well, Sam, for a feller what aint no knocker you 
got a lot to say against a feller what aint done you 
no harm. Kraussman he’s been my designer and 
worked steady by me already ever sinet I been in 
business, and so far I aint failed yet.” 3 

“I know you haven’t, and you wont so long as I’m 
selling goods for you, but get rid of Kraussman and 
get a designer, and I will bet you'll come to me inside 
of six months and say, ‘Sam, excuse me for calling 


wont. say any more. -I take an interest in this busi- 
ness and I think I’m in as good a position as anybody 
to see where improvements can be made, but perhaps 
I'm mistaken, and I’ guess I'll have to be satisfied 
with just so much business and no more. Pm going 
to lunch now. I'll be back in about an hour.” 

Sam opened the door, and a second later gave a 
loud. exclamation. “Why, hello; Julius! Glad to see 
you. Just had you in mind; talking about designers. 
I want you to step inside and meet my boss, Mr. Ber- 
ger; hesa prince!” 

This was said exclusively for Sol Berger's benefit, 
though it was lucky for Posner that that gentleman 
did not see the broad wink with which he favored 
Julius Salinger. 

“Sorry, old man,” replied Julius, “but I’m a little 
short of time now, or I would.” 

“Oh, come on! It will only take a minute—by the 
way, have you made connection yet?” 

“Sure thing. I’m going down to see ‘Katzenstein & 
Engle now; they want me to start in on Monday.” 

“You don’t say so! Gee, that’s too bad! Well, 
come in a minute, anyhow; no harm done.” 

“But if you have been talking about designers just 
now, and trot me in, wont he think it is a put-up job?” 
objected Julius, in a stage whisper. $ 

“Certainly not. Mr. Berger is no fussy old woman.” 
Pushing open the door which he had purposely left 
ajar, Sam ushered in his friend. 


ERGER was reading a letter with such an inno- 

cently unconscious air that Sam made sure he 

had not missed a word of the dialogue so carefully 
prepared for his benefit. 

“Mr. Berger, this is Mr. Julius Salinger.” 

“Howde-do,” said Sol, in his best manner, 

He liked Julius’s honest open countenance and 
modest clothes, and thinking him out of reach, im- 
mediately began to wish he could secure him. - 

“He is a good friend of mine and a cracker-jack 
designer,” continued Sam. “I was going to suggest 
his name to you tomorrow, but I guess it’s no use. 
He tells me he is going to go to work for Katzenstein 
& Engle.” 

“Well, Sam, the contract isn’t signed yet; many a 
slip, you know,” put in Julius in a voice in which just 
the right amount of confidence and modesty were 
mingled. 

“Just the same,” observed Berger, genially, “many 
a feller’s changed his mind about a contract at the 
ninety-ninth minute and been glad of it.” 


“That’s true, Mr. Berger,” agreed Julius, accepting 
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a chair, “but I don’t think I’m making a mistake here 


unless it’s about the salary. This house has a certain 


fixed rule that everybody gets so 1 much ‘and no more, 
no matter how much they improve or how long they 
stay. Td rather be with a firm where there is a 
chance of advancement.” 

“Sure, I don’t blame you,” said Berger, ead they 
straightway plunged into a very friendly conversa- 
tion. Sam again consulted his watch, made a hasty 
arology, which neither Julius nor Berger took the 
trouble to answer, and disappeared. z 


HAT night, safely Wal collar, tie, and waist- 


coat off, slippers on, and an excellent dinner of 
schnitzel a la Holstein in process of being put in, Sam, 
after consuming the major portion of the schnitzel 
and critically tasting his- coffee, unfolded the story 
of the day’s doings to his wife, Agnes, who, before 
her marriage, had been Berger’s bookkeeper and 


stenographer, and was thoroughly versed in all his — 


idiosyncrasies. 

“You know Julius Salinger?’ 

“Uh-huh,” murmured Agnes, setting her even white 
teeth squarely in the center of a cream puff. “What’s 
he up to now ?—the ol’ wretch.” 

To Agnes, everything from her second best barette 


to a cherished friend or an amusing acquaintance 


was “a ol’ wretch”. 

“You know he was all the time scrapping with Jaf- 
fee & Janowitz, where he used to work, and he’s quit 
them.” 

“Of his own accord or by request?’ 

“Both. You see Janowitz’s cousin is a designer, 
too, and he needed a job, and so Janowitz picks a fuss 
with Julius and Julius makes a bluff he will quit and 
Janowitz calls the bluff. I wouldn’t wonder if he is 
already sorry, for that cousin is certainly a frost, and 
Julius is a natural born artist with the shears. I 
want to get him in with us. But if I let that old 
schlemihl of a Berger know it, he'd never have him in 
the world. He is harder to drive than a balky hen. 
If you want to make a hen run north, drive her south; 
but it’s not so easy with Berger. If you try to drive 
him north he is sure you want him to go south and so 
he will dodge northeast by southwest.” 

“Don’t I know that? But what about Julius?’ 

“Agnes! The first duty of a good wife is to listen 
patiently to all her husband’s dissertations, no matter 
whether she is interested or not.” 

“I dare say, but I’m not half as ar xious to become 
a good wife as I am to train you to be a model hus- 
band. Come, now, tell your story and then beat it. I 
have to get my dishes done sometime tonight.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Henpeck! Well, I met Julius this morn- 
ing on my way down town and we cooked up a 
scheme. He came down to our building and I had the 
janitor let him into the empty office across the court, 
while I put the first flea in Berger’s ear. I tip him 
the wink he was watching for, that things are going 
right, and as I’m leaving I accidentally on purpose 
meet him in the kall, and then he tells me, loud 
enough for the old man to hear, that he has a new job 
with Katzenstein & Engle. 

“That was a pure fake, but it worked, for when old 
Sol heard that, of course he was crazy to get Julius 
himself. I introduced them, and now it’s up to. Julius 
to do the rest.” 

“I know the answer. Julius gets the job,” said Ag- 
nes. “Have some more coffee, mein lieber?” 

“Only one thing worries me,” muttered Sam, ex- 
tending his cup. “What is to become of poor old 
Kraussman.” j 

“That is what I have been thinking. He has a fam- 
ily to feed and clothe and Mrs. Kraussman isn’t very 
strong. It will come hard on them if Berger turns 
him out. Perhaps it would be better if Julius didn’t 
get the place; he is young, and nobody is depending 
on him.” 

“I know, Agnes, but Kraussman has fallen asleep 
at the switch; he is going to seed. I’ve told him time 
and again he ought to wake up, but talk don’t do any 
good. 

“It will take a good big jolt to get him out of 
the rut he’s in. It will scare a few more ideas into 
his head to lose his job. 

“Why, he has an idea that he has a mortgage on it. 
He thinks the old man couldn’t run the place without 
him, and that if it wasn’t for him I wouldn’t have my 
job. He thinks he is the only pair of shears in the 
whole district that don’t need sharpening—the bald- 
headed old chimpanzee.” 

“T know it, and I agree with you also that he looks 
like a cross between a Hottentot and a fried egg, but 
that’s no sign you have any right to be the cause of 
his losing his job, Sam. Even if Julius does better 
than ever before, and you sell a million dollars’ worth 
of goods, I would never be happy if I knew the 
Kraussmans were suffering. I wish you had not in- 
terfered. I have a sort of an idea that it would have 
been better not to have done it.” 

“Just you leave this thing to me and don’t worry,” 
interrupted Sam. “I guess I can manage Sol Berger 
as well as any one can, if I do say it myself. If Ber- 
ger does give Kraussman his walking papers and he 
don’t get a new job himself inside of a week—well, 
I'll fix him up some way.” 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


A week later, thanks to Posner’s maneuvering, Ju- 
lius’s eloquence, and his own uncertain temper, 


A Kraussman found himself dismissed and the clever 


Julius installed in his place, 

All unaware that Posner was one of the causes 
of his downfall, -he poured out the story of his woes 
to him. 

“Ach, Mr. Posner, such a ingratefulness that Sol 
Berger has got it! I thinks it to myselfs I know 
already all of his meannesses, but I see now I didn’t 
know a.camn bit... For him, [ been tearing out of 
my head, hundreds of swell styles. In ‘sickness and 


in wellness it’s ‘all the same’ to me, I am always on 


the job. Many times when’ he was starting up in 
business: and money was tight, I waited. two. weeks 
for my wages and didn’t charge it him no interests, 
and now, because a fresh feller comes and makes it 
‘smart talks to him, he fires me oudt.” eet 

Sam’s heart smote him and he lost all desire to 
chant, “I told you so,” and suggested that Kraussman 
think up something new in the matter of models; 
instead, he assured Kraussman that it was his pri- 
vate opinion that Berger was a fool and would rue 
the day he let him go. 

“Say!” Sam demanded suddenly, “why don’t you 
go and see Jaffee & Janowitz? They make the J. 
& J. line and are fine people. They had a relative 
for a designer, but I heard they just fired him. I 
know one of the firm and I'll speak a good word for 
you, Kraussman.” Which he proceeded to do that 
very day, painting the deposed designer in colors 
quite different from the ones he had used while 
talking to Berger. 


NE morning a few weeks later, when Sam got 

down to the office, he found Berger in anything 

but a good humor. In fact, as soon as he put his 
head inside the door, Berger began on him. 

“Hey, you butter-in! I hope you’re satisfied now. 
I aint, that’s allus. I bet you two got it all made up 
between you together to ruin me, and by Golly! I 
got it a notion to fire you both out—each, bodily! 

“Tm losing money faster than I made it, let me 
tell you that, and all on account of you. Nothing 
would do you but I must fire it out a good man and 
hire it one what’s so rotten that—” 

“Why! What's the matter—isn’t Julius a good 
man?” inquired Sam, not without trepidation. 

“Good! That’s a joke. He is the very most rot- 
tenest feller what I ever knew with nerve enough 
to call himself a designer. He could not design cases 
for sausages. Already he’s spoiled enough piece goods 
to make me wisht I never saw this business. Come 
here! TIl show you the freaks he’s been turning 
out. It’s enough to make a fourth rate designer die 
laughing. This morning he shows me a design what 
if I ever made it up would bring Andy Comestocks 
down here running.” 

“Whew !” whistled Sam. 

“Yes, a couple of whews! I wisht I didn’t a lis- 
tened to your fool’s advices, and hadn’t never let 
Kraussman go. Maybe he is conservative, but any- 
how he is on time, and don’t come walking in two 
mornings, one after the other, ten minutes late. 

“After this, don’t you butt in on the factory. You 
aint such a much on the road, but at that, you’re bet- 
ter there than as a advicer here.” So saying, Sol 
rushed out of the office in a rage. 

He returned half an hour later wearing an even 
blacker scowl, and after banging his hat on a nail and 


She Southern Girl 
By GEORGE E. TACK 


Oh, the lovely Southern girl, 
She has set my brain awhirl, ; 
With the dazzling magic of her merry, sparkling 
eyes, 
And my heart does fondly beat 
To the music of her feet 
As they tinkle down the garden where the violet 
sighs. 


She is not a vain coquette, 
But a human magnet, set 
Evermore to draw and hold the steely hearts of 
men; 
And if half a dozen beaux, 
Follow gladly as she goes, 
She is not at all to blame, for love is not a sin. 


And to me she is a rose, 
Not a lily, as she goes 
On her happy-hearted way through trouble, pain, 
and joy. 
And the music of her voice, 
Makes my heart sing and rejoice, 
Makes me think of mother singing when I was 
a boy. 


Though she amputates her r’s, 
That's bewitching, don’t the stars, 
Seem more lovely as they drop a soft and radiant 
rain? 
Oh, the lovely Southern girl, 
Makes the dearest, sweetest girl, 
ife, and mother this old world has ever seen. 
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wriggling out of his coat in a way that reminded 
Sam of a cat frantically dragging itself out of a 
hole too small for it, a6 ist Jik a torrent of pro- 
fanity. 

“I just seen Mrs. Krälisman in the street. She 
tells me Kraussman is working by Jaffee & Janowitz 
and is doing fine. She says he gets five dollars more 
a week as what I paid him and is tickled to death 
with his job. 

“Because I’m-such-a big fool as to listen to you I 


has to go it and hire the worst designer in the busi- 
ness what Jaffee & Janowitz fires, and they get it in 


the place of a fakir, a fine man. Now, if I get Krauss- 
man back again I got to give him extra a week six 
dollars, may be seyell.”’ ., ~ 

“So you w ant him back?” ventured Sam. 

“Do I want it a million dollars?” 

“You don’t seem very grateful for all I try to do for 


“you,” ‘said Sam, rising,- Dut I think maybe I can 


fix 16272 
“You aint inks ats a: fixer, believe me. You better 
leave it) alone’ ne you: Ss om it yet more damages,” 


retorted Sol. 


But Sam, noting that it was Julius’s lunch hour, left 
without replying.. He intercepted that worthy young 
nian and in spite of an unfriendly frown, joined him. 

“Hello Julius, I just got back in town. Had a swell 
trip. What do:yon Pyn of Mr. Berger and your new 
job?’ 

Ther eupon, J ulius Kecemdaed to give his opinion of 
his new. position and’ Sol Berger and all Sol's ances- 
tors, in terms that- made’ up in sulphur what they 
lacked in grammar. : 

“Why!” he concluded, “Ta rather take it two dol- 
Jars a week less from my old bosses, bad as they were, 
than stay with Berger for fifty dollars a minute. 
That’s what I got for listening to your fool advice. I 
might have beem connected up wW ith a good concern if 
it hadn’t been for you.’ 

“That’s gratitude!” Sam commented, bitterly. “But 
just to show you that I don’t hold it against you, I 
think I can get you back your old job again, but per- 
haps you'd rather I didn’t butt in any more.” 

“Gee, Sam, get me back my old job and I'll eat my 
hat! Jaffee & Janowitz aint exactly the easiest fel- 
lers to get along with, but they aint the worst in the 
business, neither; and, anyhow, they know a designer 
from a butcher, and that’s more as Sol Berger does. 
I heard Kraussman has my old job. If that aint a 
pretty kettle of fish!’ 

“Say, Julius, what'll you have to eat? 
is on me.” 

“I think I'll havea plate of gefulte fische and a cup 
of coffee,” answered Julius promptly, smiling for the 
first time in ten days. 


The lunch 


FTER Julius, filled to satisfaction, had departed, 

Posner drank two cups of coffee and finished 

his mohn kuchen, meanwhile doing some considering. 

Then, he telephoned his wife, told her the results of 

that consideration, and asked her advice. It was not 

what he had hoped it would be, so he proceeded to act 
contrary to it, after the manner of men. 

Sam went out of his way again to meet Kraussman 
as he was leaving his new position mat night, and 
asked him how he liked it. 

“Like it!’ stuttered Kraussman, “I like it like a 
cat likes to swim! Such a fierce job I never had it 
yet. Jaffee & Janowitz are both crazy mens. Nothing 
suits them. They treat everybody like a mangy dog. 
Ach, I wisht I had my old job back. How is that 
young feller what’s got it doing?’ 

“Fine. But he can’t get along with Berger. 
listen !” = 

Posner unfolded his scheme. Kraussman declared 
it was “a lofely idee’ and promised to give Jaffee & 
Janowitz plenty of reason for complaint in case Sam’s 
scheme did not work. 

“But, say!” he added, anxiously, “are you sure Ber- 
ger will fire that feller ari ‘hat I will get it the job?” 

“Dead sure. He is cra’, to have you back, and 
says he knows after this, that you will give us some 
new stuff. You have it in you, I know that.” 

The next day Posner called upon Jaffee & Jano- 
witz and found that they entertained much the same 
opinion of Kraussman as Berger did of Julius and 
quite as much ill-will toward himself as the cause of 
all the trouble. 

Registering a mental vow never to try to do any- 
one a good turn again, he told Jaffee & Janowitz, in 
the strictest confidence, that Berger had offered 
Kraussman three dollars a week more than they 
were paying him, to return to him, and that he meant 
to leave as soon as he had picked up a little more in- 
formation about their business. 

This so enraged Jaffee & Janowitz that they dis- 
missed Kraussman on the spof. 

Sam, waiting around the corner, took him in tow. 
and accompanied him back to the home of the Esther 
B., waist and Berger. 

As they entered the office, they found Sol just dis- 
missing Julius, who did not appear at all cast down, 
but viewed them with unconcealed delight. 

“How are you, Kraussman?’ said Sol, extending 
his hand, at the same time smiling broadly. 
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By DON MARQUIS 
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N evermore 


Shall the shepherds of Aready follow 
Pan's moods as he lolls by the shore 

Of the mere, or lies hid in the hollow: 
Nevermore 


Shall they drowse to the drone of his reed-fashioned flute; 


Fallen mute 
Are the strings of Apollo, 
His lyre and his lute; 
And the lips of the Memnons are mute 
vermore; 
And the gods of the North,—are they dead or forgetful, 
Our Odin and Baldur and Thor? 


Are they drunk, or grown weary of worship and fretful, 
Our Odin and Baldur and Thor? 


And into what night have the Orient avatars strayed? 
You swart gods of the Nile, in dusk splendors arrayed, 
Brooding Isis and somber Osiris, 
ou were gone ere the fragile papyrus 
That bragged you eternal decayed. 


ce 


N 


The avatars 
But illumine their limited evens 
And vanish like plunging stars; 
i They are fixed in the whirling heavens 
o firmer than falling stars; 
Brief lords of the changing soul, they pass 
ike a breath from the face of a glass, 
Or a blossom of summer blown shallop-like over 
he clover 


And tossed tides of grass. 


Sink to silence the psalms and the paens, 
The shibboleths shift, and the faiths, 

And the temples that challenged the aeons 
Are tenanted only by wraiths; 


| Swoon to silence the cymbals and psalters, 
If The worships grow senseless and strange, 
And the mockers ask, “Where be thy altars?” 
\ | Crying, Nothing is changeless—but Change!” 
i l Yes, nofhing seems changeless, but Change. 
N | And yet, through the creed-wrecking years, 


Vi ail, One story forever appears: 
A CYF > i 


A AN 
A HAV a me Ex 


q| 


' The tale of a City Supernal— 


The whisper of Something eternal— 
passion, a hope and a vision 
That peoples the silence with Powers: 
A fable of meadows Elysian 
Where Time enters not with his Hours;— 
Manifold are the tale’s variations, 
Race and clime ever tinting the dreams, 
et its essence, through endless mutations, 
Immutable gleams. 


Deathless, fhough godheads be dying, 
urviving the creeds that expire, 

Tllogical, reason-defying, 

Lives that passionate, primal desire; 
Tnsistent, persistent, forever 

an cries to the silences, “Never 

Shall Death reign the lord of the soul, 

Shall the dust be the ultimate goal— 
I will storm the black bastions of Night! 

I will tread where my vision has trod, 
I will set in the darkness a light, 

In the vastness, a god!” 


As the skull of the man grows broader, so do his creeds; 
And his gods they are Shaped in his image, and mirror his 
needs; 
And he clothes them with fhunders and beauty, 
e clothes them with music and fire, 
Seeing not, as he bows by their altars, 
That he worships his own desire; 
And mixed with his trust there is terror, 
And mixed with his madness is ruth, 
And every man grovels in error, 
et every man glimpses a truth. 


For all of the creeds are false, and all of the creeds are true; 
And low at the shrines where my brothers bow, there will 
I bow too; 

For no form of a god, and no fashion 

Man has made in his desperate passion 

But is worthy some worship of mine; 

Not too hot with a gross belief, 

Nor yet too cold with pride, 

I will bow me down where my brothers bow, 


Humble, but open-eyed. 


< S C 


Ee a a an 


Curtain discovers man in full dress attire seated 
smoking in a large chair in an elegantly appointed 
living room. 


mJ —I should really like to talk to some 
one who was willing to be earnest 
instead of flippant, but nowadays 
half-baked cynicism, underdone wit 
and overdone gush are the style. As 
well be dead as not in the fashion. 
(He sprawls his legs out ungrace- 
fully and looks bored. Hears the 
swish of a dress, puts down his cigar and straightens 
up.) Enter SHE. 


He—(Rising )—This is quite wonderful—a chance 
to talk a little while with you alone. 


SuHe—But Sammy is hunting for you. 


Hre—Sammy promised to meet me here fifteen min- 
utes ago. I’ve often warned him that punctuality is 
the only vice a gentleman should possess. 


SHe—Sammy thinks that punctiliousness is the 
only virtue that is truly gentlemanly. Only yester- 
day I heard him say, “Better never than late.” 


He—There is much pathos in many of Sammy’s 
views. You know, a man should never believe in any- 
thing unless he can be cheerful about it. 


Sue—I don’t like to hear you poke fun at Sammy, 
especially when the quality of your wit is strained. 


He—I’m keen for Sammy. He knows 
his impulses are sure to be wrong, so 
he never has any. This gives him the 
chance to put his emotion into words, 
and he becomes not only delightfully 
whimsical, but shockingly obvious—or 
perhaps obviously shocking. Which 
is it? 

SHre—Don’t you think we've used 
Sammy for a topic long enough? 

He—Oh, Sammy is nothing if not 
topical. 

SuHe—Perhaps you and Sammy have 
something in common. He says you 
are the only man he doesn’t seem to 
bore. 

Hre—Sammy is too witty to be orig- 
inal. 

Sure—He certainly sparkles with ep- 
igrams. 

Hr — (Pretending surprise) 
grams? What is an epigram? 

SuHE—Oh, something you say to show 
you are superficial. 

Hr—Or a sentence uttered at the ex- 
pense of immorslity. 


SHre—At the expense of morality, 
you mean. 


Hzs—Certainly not. It is immorality 
that is expensive, isn’t it? 

SuHe—You are shocking. 

He—It is you who are shocking— 
you are trying to charge up epigrams 
to dear old mcrality. 


Sure—Is nothing sacred to you? 


Hre—Nothing is profane. I don’t let 
squeamish folks scare me into thinking 
natural things are vulgar, 

SuHe—Vulgarity is natural enough 
with some people. 


Hr—I know of only one thing worse 


Epi- 


than vulgarity, and that is bad manners. Now—let’s` 


talk about the weather. 


SnE—No, the weather is bad enough already, and 
if any one hears.us talking about it he will at once 
conclude that we have suddenly changed our topic be- 
cause he came in. 


He—Well, we can’t change the weather. 
SuHe—Are you never serious? 


He—Not when it can be prevented by the person 
with whom I am talking. 


SuHe—Please try to say something serious. 


He—Very well, if you let the consequences be on 
your head. (She nods.) Then—then—that hat you 
wore yesterday is fearfully unbecoming. 


Sue—My blue toque? 
Hr—Yes, the same. 
Sue—(Pretending)—How dare you! 


He—I said you didn’t want to hear anything seri- 
ous. 
SuHEe—I do, but you jumped into tragedy. 


A Voice Oursipe—Come out on the terrace. Itisa 
beautiful moonlight night. 


SuEe—I thought it was bad outside. 
He—It is bad, if it is nice enough to break up our 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS: 
HE SHE 
A VOICE OUTSIDE 


Time—The Present 
Scene—A Fashionable House Party 


little chat by having cheerful idiots call us out to 
look at it. 

SuHE—We will stay inside. 

Hre—Never! They'll think we are quarreling if we 
don’t go. 

Sur—You mean they will think you are making 
love to me. 

Hr—No, indeed. They are too wise for that. They 
know that two persons in love haye only one question 
and one reply; but in a quarrel a thousand things 
spring up—and that means more time. ; 

Sue—(Rising)—Come. I don’t want them to know 
how unattractive you think me. 

Hre—Unattractive! 

SHEe—Nor do I wish them to think I have a bad 
temper. 

Hr—You prefer to let only me learn about the bad 
temper. I shall never abuse your confidence, for I 


E 


} 


Yil hi all 


HE—For Heaven’s Sake, Stop! You Are Really Thinking. 
SHE—No, Not Thinking—Just Wondering—W ondering— 


know of many men who would rather have your 
harsh words than any other woman’s smiles. 


SuHre—It is frequently easier to smile than speak 
one’s thoughts. 

Hr—And more fashionable. 

SHE—By which you mean silly. 

He—Fine! Now we are about to quarrel, and if 
we do, please don’t try to spoil it all by trying to ex- 
plain afterward. 

SHre—You seem to forget that impertinence is not 
wit. 

He—Impertinence? Never! I am violently in ear- 
nest. Why, once I had a lovely quarrel with a charm- 
ing woman. Soon after she became engaged to marry 
a man I liked. 

Sure—I prefer cheap wit or petty impertinence to 
vapid paradoxes. 

He—I’ll make this story my paradoxology. Now, 
again: A charming lady and I quarreled. She be- 
came engaged to a man I liked, and then she insisted 
on explaining away the quarrel. 


Sure—Very sweet of her, I think. She was much 
nicer than I should have been. j 


Hre—Nice of her! It was brutally cruel of her. 
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Can’t you see it? After she became engaged I still 
had the quarrel left. She explained and so after 
losing her I lost the quarrel, too. She might have 
left me that. Now, you understand why I say “Fine! 
We are about to quarrel.” I wanted one to take the 
place of that I lost. 


SHE—We are not going to quarrel. 


He—Then that means you are. slighting me. I 
can’t forget that. 


SHE—Only those who have a great deal of vanity 
can’t forget a slight. 


He—Vanity! I was vain only when I thought you 
were about to love me. 


SHE—I am not about to love you. 
Hr—Then my vanity was in vain. 


SHE—Please put away your phrases for this eve- 
ning. You are trying to be witty, therefore, you are 
not serious; and when you are not serious you are 
uninteresting. 


He—Put up my phrases! Is that your sentence? 


SHE—Some day when I am feeling better I will 
exchange pun for pun with you and then you will 
understand how: foolish one appears who is trying 
to be funny. 


He—Punny, you mean. (She moves toward the 
table and stands as if in thought.) 

Hre—For Heaven's sake, stop! You 
are really thinking. 

SHEe—No, not thinking—just won- 
dering—wondering— 

Hre— (Genuinely interested) —Oh !— 
(Then gently)—Tell me. 

SHe—(Starting slightly at the un- 
conscious tenderness in his voice)—I 
was wondering why two people who 
care very little for money and care a 
great deal about real things and real 
folks, Should never talk honestly and 
sympathetically with each other. And 
I was wondering, too— 

Hr — (Walking toward her) — Yes, 
yes. 

Sur—(Sadly)—Wondering if after 
people are married they keep on striv- 
ing to be witty all the time. I don’t 
think I can stand it. 


if 
4h WO ° 
AAR Hre— (Thoroughly interested) —Then 


you have been thinking about me. Tell 
me, is it true that you have? 

SHe—(Softly)—I have been think- 
ing a great deal about the man I like to 
think you really are. 

Hr— (With earnest emotion) — I 
have been thinking all the time about 
the wonderful little woman I know you 
are, but I was afraid—afraid— 

Sure—(Proudly)—The man I have 
been thinking about a great deal isn’t 
afraid. He is brave because he is hon- 
est and earnest, and he knows that vic- 
tory isn’t always the essential. He 
knows that the best part of all is the 
fight—the straightforward give-and- 
take fight. He is enthusiastic and opti- 
mistic, and yet,-patient; filled with the 
ardor to love and crowned with the 
tenderness that means everything to 
_ the woman who loves him. 

Hre—(Very much in earnest)—How you have hum- 
bled me! You are making me see I have no right to 
ask you to marry me. You are making me see how 
silly I have appeared in the sight of the one whose 
love I am seeking. You have made me understand 
more than ever your superiority. 

SHe—( With sweet sincerity )—Where love is there 
is no superiority. 

HrE— (Aroused out of himself)—Then you will give 
me a chance to win your love—to hope that some 
day—(Holding out his arms in a kind of appeal)— 
wont you answer me? 

SHe—I’d—I’d—rather not. 
arms.) 

A Voice Oursipe—You are too late. It has clouded 
up and the moon is not shining now. 


(She slips into his 


He—(Joyously)—How foolish that sounds. Why, 
the whole room is flooded with the happiest moon- 
light that mortals ever witnessed. . 


Sur—(Tenderly)—The room is filled with love 
and hope. 


He—(Herultantly)—It is filled with you and so 
shall my life be filled— 


SuHe— (Very softly)—T love you. 


(CURTAIN) 


| 
| 
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to his eldest daughter, who was at the time attending boarding 
school in South Georgia. Mr. Harris used to have lots of fun writ- 
ing, in whimsical fashion, the neighborhood gossip to his children 
when they were away from home. No detail, which had amusing 
features or was likely to interest a child, was too small for him to 
chronicle; and through his vivid imagination the most trivial inci- 
dent took on the roseate hue of large interest. This is but one of 
a series of these letters. A new one is printed each month. They 
have a personal charm that is delightfully engaging, and they throw 
an intimate sidelight on the author’s life that none of his other 
writings could possibly reflect. 


EAR LILLIAN: 

D Before I forget it—Mama wants to know if it wouldn’t be well for her to send by ex- 

press the large valise, so that you may be spared the trouble of bringing your trunks? 
It is a matter you may decide for yourself. As to the date of return: You have placed it on the 
day when the trains will be crowded with people coming here to Mr. Bryan’s lecture. With the 
permission of the Sisters (who will know how to decide better than you or I) wouldn’t it be better 
for you to come on the 22nd? The impression here is that the trains on all the roads will be 
crowded to suffocation, especially as the fare is to be reduced to half rate. Now, as I say, the Sis- 
ters will know better how to decide this matter than I do. I merely throw out a suggestion. Let 
me know in time. Mama will be out shopping the day you come, and she’ll meet you at the depot. 
You'll take dinner at Durand’s, gad about with Mama an hour or two and then come home—in time 
for supper, I hope; but you know how Mama is when she gets up town. 

The kid continues to weep copiously, from which I conclude that he is of a melancholy if not 
despairing nature. This he must inherit from me. Oh, did I tell you the Zachrys have bought 
the Birch place, corner of Queen and Baugh? They have already moved, and seem to be pretty 
well satisfied with the change. We had Lula for dinner yesterday, and also some turnip greens, 
and today we had the same old chicken-pie, with the usual fight over the gizzard. 

You will find it very much like home when you return, with Mama crying out every quar- 
ter of an hour—“T’ll call your papa if you don’t behave!” or “Joel, can’t you come to these 
children?” and then, if I make no response: “Your papa says I spoil you, but he’s the one that 
does the spoiling. Mildred! why don’t you behave? PU send you to bed if I have to speak to you 
again!” This last all in one word as it were. And so we go on raising our children, at a loss 
whether to pet them or bump their heads together. 

The donkey is still one of our treasures, and still lifts up her voice in song whether things 
go right or wrong. Lucien is talking about beginning on his house this week; he has already 
made a contract I believe. Your oldest brother is still rushing along at the same old gait, 
doing the work of two or three men and coming home in the morning utterly fagged out. He 
threatens to rest this week, but it is probably only a threat. I have been urging him not to put 
on so much steam, but to save some of the fuel for the years to come, but ambition is gnawing 
at his vitals—as if ambition could possibly have any connection with a night editor of a daily 
paper. It is almost equal to being president of a barber shop in Washington, Ga., Wilkes Coun- 
ty,—Oh, pshaw! 

I seem to have something in my mind to tell you—some piece of news—but I can’t think 
what it is. Consequently, it can’t be of much importance. This is Julian’s off-night. He went 
to bed at nine this morning, rose at eight this evening and is now reading in my room. 

I began Aaron iv the Wildwoods the night of the day after the baby was born and finished 
it one week ago—writing 48,000 words in less than six weeks. Tomorrow night I'll make an ex- 
perimental beginning on another book. A story of village life in the South before the war. 

I’ll try not to forget to sond the Sisters a barrel of apples for Christmas. I'll have them 
shipped by express. 

There’s no news here, as usual. The place is the same day in and day out except that 
you are not here, and we’d miss you more if we didn’t know you were in such devoted hands. 


My regards to Sister Mary Bernard and the rest. Your affectionate, DADDY. 


of 


“ Rapid Fire”? 


Eaters 


The people of the 
United States are 
known all over the 
world as a Nation of 
dyspeptics. We don’t 
take time to eat prop- 
erly or to eat proper 
food. Everyone would 
live longer—behealth- 
ier, feel better, do 
better work, and do 
it with greater ease if 
more time were taken 
in eating and more 
UNEEDA BISCUIT 
eaten. UNEEDA BIS- 
CUIT are the most 
nutritious of all foods 
made from flour. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT 
are always. fresh, 
clean, crisp and good. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT 
are muscle makers and 
brain builders. In 
short, the National 
Soda Crackers are 
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= Our Forum of Inquiry 


x Á‘ .t3 5 

Gaeta sgh Noe 
‘HOW LONG CANA DEER LIVE? 

Query—Is it known positively how long a deer 
can live? I once saw a large stag in a Canadian 
park, which the warden declared, to be over 100 
years old.’ Was the statement credible? 


_ Maryland. a Pam, H: 


`~ Answer—Natural histories give the duration of 
life for-a.deer at from fifty to sixty yéars, but folk- 
lore and, legend multiply this oe ee amazingly. 
There is an old Scotch adage which says: 
Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse, 
’ Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man, 
' Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer, 
Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle, 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak-tree. 


if Accepting the probable duration of.a dog’s life as 


' eight years, these lines would grant .to the deer a 


. grandfather for sixty 


` years. 


if pores of over 200 years, which certainly is beyond 
. belief. 
' some remarkable statements on this subject, as for 
© instance: : 


Nevertheless, the traditions of Scotland give 


In 1776, one Captain Macdonald of Tulloch, died 
at the age of eighty-six. He claimed to have known 
of a white hind that fed-on the shores of Loch Trieg 
ever since his thirtieth year, which his father had 
known for fifty years before that date, and his 
ears before his father’s time. 
Again, one of the Macdonalds of Glengary, a famous 
hunter, claimed to have killed in 1826, a stag which 
bore on its left ear the mark made by a famous old 
eattle-lifter, who had then lain in his grave for 150 

Many instances of this kind might be given which 
have been recorded from the traditions of the Old 


. World. Setting aside the question of their probable 
_ accuracy, they are unquestionably interesting. 


* * * 


ABOUT THE STORK 
Query—Can the editor tell why the stork is asso- 


- ciated with infants? 


Florida. M. F. C. 


Answer—The stork has been, from the earliest 
times, noted for its deyotion to its young, and also 


. for the tenderness with which it cares for its old 


birds. The Romans had a law compelling all per- 
sons to provide for their old parents when in need, 


: and this was popularly known as the stork’s law. 


| In many parts of Europe, especiall 
> | boxes are placed on the roofs of the. houses for the 


in Holland, 


storks to nest in; their presence is an omen of good 
fortune, and children are told that it is the stork 
that brings the new babies out of the well, and that 


: this bird must never be molested or driven away. 


Strangers visiting Holland are surprised at seeing 
this ungainly bird made a general family pet. 
* * * 


IN THE LAND OF IMAGINATION 
Query—lIs there such a country as “Graustark” in 
which G. B. McCutcheon has located several of his 
_ novels? 


Savannah. G. P. 


Answer—This is a question often:asked, a fact 


- which is certainly a tribute to the vivifying power 


of Mr. MecCutcheon’s pen. For no such country 
exists, outside of the realm of the writer’s imagi- 


: nation. 


* * * 


THE MODEL FOR “LITTLE NELL 
Query—From whom is it supposed that Charles 
Dickens drew the inspiration for the character of 
“Little Nell” in his story “The Old Curiosity Shop?” 
Kentucky. i PB OF 


Answer—We know on’ the testimony of the nov- 


' elist himself, that in this little girl, Dickens por- 


trayed the charactér of Mary Hogarth, a younger 


` sister of his wife, who died in 1837, at the age of 


ı seventeen< years. 


` death he could not go on with his writing. 


was a young girl. of singular 
beauty and sweetness, and Mr. Dickens was so ten- 
derly attached to her; that for some time red her 
t was 


. not until over three years had passed that the idea 


of embodying her beautiful character in a story came 
to him, It is eurious to note that the character of 
“Little Nell”, so real to the author, has been found 
by many eritics, an altogether unreal creation. 
George Gissing, in his critical study of Dickens, 
says: “Her death is not the dying of a little girl, 
but the vanishing of a beautiful dream.” But when 
Dickens was writing that part he wrote to a friend: 
“Dear Mary died yesterday, when I think of this sad 


story.” $ ‘ 


WHO WAS NAPOLEON'S REAR-GUARD? 

Query—I want to ask two questions about Na- 
poleon’s marshals. 1. Was it Lannes, Murat or 
Ney that commanded the rear-guard in Napoleon’s 
‚retreat from Moscow, after the burning, and said, 
“I am the rear-guard of Napoleon’s army.” 2. 
What titles were given to these three marshals by 
Napoleon? 


Atlanta. PAG Gi 


Answer—1. It was Ney (Lannes had been killed 
sometime before in the fighting at Hssling which 
preceded the battle of Wagram) who, at the head 
of half a hundred men, formed the rear-guard of 
Napoleon’s handful of soldiers, and was the last 
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Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


ace department is conducted by an editor of long 
experience, and its purpose is to answer all ques- 
tions on literature, history, science, or any topic of 
general interest. Letters on personal matters, those 
wanting immediate reply, or concerning controverted 
matters, can only be answered by mail, for which a 
All inquiries must have the 


stamp should be enclosed. 
writer’s name and full address, but only initials will be 


used in the magazine. Address all inquiries to M. N. 
Garde, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


French soldier to leave Russian soil. When he en- 


tered Prussian Poland he met a French general - 


who, not recognizing the tattered, begrimed, and 
worn-out man, asked his name. “I am the rear- 
guard of the Grand Army,” replied Ney, savagely ; 
“T have fired the last shot on the bridge of Kowno.” 

2. Marshal Lannes was given the title of. Duke 
of Montebello; Murat, that of Grand-duke of Cleves 
and of Berg, and later was made King of Naples; 
Ney was given the titles of Duke of Elchingen and 
Prince of Moskowa. 

ki * * 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 
Query—lI find that most persons are, like myself, 
ignorant as to what denatured alcohol really is, and 
what it is made from; will the editor please tell us? 
Oklahoma. M. G. 


Answer—Denatured alcohol is also known as 


industrial alcohol, that is, is made to be used in the 


industries, in manufactures and the arts, and in the 
production of light, heat, or power. It was first 
known in Europe a number of years ago, and came 
to be very extensively used there. Its manufacture 
and use in this country are comparatively recent, 
though its chemical nature has been long known. It 


‘can be made from the fermentation of any substance 


containing starch or sugar, and as these elements 
exist throughout the vegetable world, this alcohol 
can be made from an innumerable number of things. 
The main reason why the use of industrial alcohol 
developed slowly in this country, was because of the 
heavy tax on all kinds of aleohol. But in 1906 Con- 
gress passed a “denatured alcohol law.” This de- 
clared that any kind of alcohol might be made free 
from tax, for any industrial purpose, provided that 
it was denatured in such a way as to destroy its 
character as a beverage, and render it unfit for liquid 
medicinal purposes. 
k * % 


LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN BALLS 


Query—What was the origin of the pawn- 
brokers’ sign of three gilded balls, and when was 
it first used? 


New Orleans. M-A di 


Answer—In Italy, in medieval times, the Medici 
family held court and rule. The family was very 
weathly, and consequently of enormous political 
importance, and its insignia, or coat of arms, was 
a mace with six gilded balls attached. The tradi- 
tion of the family was that one of their ancestors, 
a commander in the army of Charlemagne, had 
fought with and slain a mighty giant, and appro- 
priated his club as a trophy. But unreasonable 
popular opinion scoffed at this tradition, and de- 
clared its belief that the balls represented pills, for 
the name of the family showed that its founders 
had been apothecaries. Not to attempt to decide 
the matter, it is enough to note the fact that about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century money 
lenders adopted three of these balls as an appro- 
priate sign for their offices, and use it to this day. 

+ * * 


A SABBATH DAY'S JOURNEY 


Query—What is referred to as a “Sabbath-day’s 
journey’? Was it defined by the Mosaic law, and 
for what purpose? 


Arkansas. R. B. 


Answer—A Sabbath day’s journey was a very 


‘short journey, restricted so as not to interfere with 


the rest enjoined for the Sabbath. It was not pre- 
cisely defined by the Mosaic law, but the Rabbinical 
law fixed it at 2,000 cubits, or about 1,350 yards. 
It was first held to have been fixed by the distance 
from the tents to the ark—this was during the so- 
journ in the wilderness. Later, in the time of Ro- 
man dominance, a Sabbath day’s journey was fixed 
at 2,000 yards, because the fields for the pastures 
of flocks and herds in the suburbs of Jerusalem were 


2,000 yards across. 
* * * 


DESERTING SOLDIERS 
Query—What is the punishment dealt out to a 


soldier who deserts the army in time of peace? Is 
it always death in time of war? 
Florida. R. E. D. 


Answer—In all armies the punishment for a sol- 
dier who deserts in time of war is death. In the 
United States army, a deserter in time of peace for- 
feits all pay and allowances then due him, and re- 
ceives any other penalty that a court martial may 
direct, usually confinement at hard labor or dishon- 
orable discharge. Similar punishment is the order 
in the British army. 


OLIVE SCHREINER- CRONWRIGHT 
Query—Will the editor please give a brief sketch 
of Olive Schreiner, whose book, “Woman and La- 
bor,” was recently reviewed in the magazine? 
North Carolina. J. Poe Ms 


Answer—Olive Schreiner was the daughter of a 
Lutheran clergyman, who was sent as a missionary 
from England to South Africa about the middle 
of the last century. She was born in Basutoland 
in 1862. As a girl she showed remarkable precocity 
of talent. At the age of 20 years, she visited Eng- 
land, taking with her the MS. of “The Story of 
an African Farm.” It was submitted to George 
Meredith, who approved it, and it was published 
in 1883 under the pen-name of “Ralph Iron.” It 
was a psychological tale, the interest centering 
around the soul-struggles of a young girl, and it 
made its author famous and rich. Other works of 
this writer are “Dreams,” printed in 1891; “Dream 
Life and Real Life,” 1893; “Trooper Peter Hal- 
ket,” 1897. In 1894, Miss Schreiner married Mr. 
S. C. Cronwright. Both of them sympathizing with 
the Boers in the South African war, they together 
wrote a book entitled “An English South African 
View of the Situation,” in 1899. 


% * * 


ORIGIN OF “NICKAJACK” 
Query—There is a railroad station in Georgia 
called ‘“Nickajack ;” can UNCLE Remus’s MAGAZINE 
give us the origin and history of the name? 
New York City. A ah 


Answer—Nickajack was once the name of an 
important Cherokee town on the bank of the Ten- 
nessee river. The Cherokees, who had aided the 
British in the Revolutionary war, and had been 
well paid for their assistance, clustered their wig- 
wams“ at this point about 1780-82, and the vil- 
lage was known as one of the “Chickamauga 
towns.” The meaning of the name is now lost, 
though it was probably of Cherokee origin, as it 
occurs in the annals of- that tribe as a man’s 
name. This name is also given to a creek, and 
to a very remarkable cave, the latter being situ- 
ated very near that point of the southern boundary 
of Tennessee, where “it is intersected by the line 
separating the states of Alabama and Georgia. 
Nickajack Cave, though -but little known, is one 
of the wonderful caves of the world, being of even 
more imposing proportions than the renowned Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. 

Ree settee 
THE CAUSE OF FALLING STARS 

Query—The appearance of falling or shooting 
stars is a very common one, but few persons un- 
derstand the actual cause of these phenomena; will 
the editor please explain them in simple language? 

Indiana. O. Sat 


‘ 


Answer—Falling stars are simply meteors, and 
meteors are the innumerable minute bodies, or 
rather fragments, that fill the space of the firma- 
ment. All these move like the earth around the 
sun, and the earth is continually, as she passes 
through them, drawing them within the sphere of 
her attraction. They are ignited by the friction 
of the atmosphere, and the shooting star that we 
see is the light of their burning. Usually, the 
tiny body is completely fused, if not, the uncon- 
sumed portion falls to the earth in the form of a 
meteoric stone. : R à 


SHE PLAYED IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Query—Tell something of the famous actress, 
Mme. Rachel; how did she rank with other players 
of her time? Did she ever visit America? 

Mobile. E. S. 


Answer—Elisa Rachel, born in Switzerland in 
1821 of humble Jewish parentage, became known, 
during her comparatively brief theatrical career, as 
the greatest actress of her time. She first appeared 
on the stage in 1887, but her brilliant period of suc- 
cess dates from June 12, 1838, when she made her 
first appearance as “Camille”. From that time, in 
all the great parts offered by the plays of Corneille 
and Racine, she shone without a rival. She made 
her last appearance on any stage in Charleston, S. 
C., in 1855, appearing in the role of “Adrienne Le- 
couvreur”, ‘in the play of the same name, written 
for her by Eugene Scribe. A new biography of 
Rachel has recently been translated into English, 
and will be reviewed in this magazine. F 

$ * * 


NATIONAL HYMNS OF MEXICO AND SPAIN ` 
Query—Lately, when Mexico has been the ob- 
ject of so much attention by the newspapers, I have 
seen the “Mexican National Hymn” alluded to; can 


the editor tell me anything about it? Also, has 
Spain a national hymn? 
Cincinnati. E PS 


Answer—The Mexican national hymn is known 
by its opening line, “Mexicanos, al grito de guerra” 
(Mexicans, at the cry of war). It was written by 
a somewhat famous poet of that country, and the 
music for it was composed by James Nuno in 1853. 
This can no doubt be obtained in sheet music form 
in any city of Mexico. Spain has a national song, 
or hymn. It is entitled “Hymne de Riejo,”’ and 
words and music were writted by Huerta, a very 
famous poet; born in 1803 and died in 1880. 
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i | section except New England; but the South Central States spend less on this 


item than the mid-Western States. The cost of preparing the soil is less per 

| acre in all the Southern States than it is in any other section except in the 
Northwestern and Western prairie States, and very little more than in those 
States. The seed bill of the South is less per acre, the planting bill about the 
same, the marketing bill is less, and the land rent is less. The higher cost per 
bushel of wheat in the South is due entirely to the lower yield per acre. This 
lower yield according to the experts of the Department of Agriculture and the 
progressive and studious farmers of the South declare is due to unscientific 
methods of preparing the soil, selecting the seed, and cultivating and market- 
ing the crop, and not weather and soil conditions. 

It is possible to grow wheat in the South at a profit of $5.00 an acre in large 
tracts, instead of $3.00 as at present. That means a difference of $100 on a 
fifty-acre wheat field. As the wheat field of the South is approximately ten 
million acres, it means that the net profit to the Southern wheat farmer 
might just as well be $20,000,000 more than they are every year. It means 
more. It means that the progressive farmers of the South are sure to go 
after that extra twenty millions of pin money. : 


Crop Enormously Profitable in South 


An analysis of the figures for the Southern oat acreage-fails to disclose any 
valid, or even apparent reason why it should have decreased. Jt is a more 
profitable crop’in the South than it is in any other part of the country except 
in the far Western States where irrigation is practised. 

The New England States, with New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
return a profit of only 9 cents per bushel on oats. The central prairie States, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, yield a profit of but 7 cents 
per bushel; the central States west of the Mississippi, including Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and’ Kansas, return a profit of 7 cents per 
bushel ; the far Western States get 21 cents profit. The South Atlantic States 
make 20 cents, and the South Central States make 17 cents. These profits 
in the South are not quite as large when figured on the acre basis, because 
vield in the South is not quite as large as in other States. But, as stated, 
the acré-projit in oat growing is larger in the South than it is in any other 
section except the Jär- West. It is $5.35 per acre in the South Atlantic States, 
$4.84 in the South Central-States, $3.43 per acre in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylyania, 32.72 in the Middle States, $2.36 in the West- 
ern and Northwestern States, and $9.03 per acré inthe far West. | 

The oat acreage in the South in 1910 shows a loss of more than two and & 
half million acres of a profitable crop in twenty years. Undoubtedly practi- 
cally all of it has been devoted to corn culture. The Southern farmer nets 
about $2 per acre more on his corn than he does on his oats. The net profits 
on corn growing are $7.67 per acre in the South Atlantic States and $5.85 in 
the South Central States. Therefore corn is more profitable and it was 
natural that when the Southern farmer began to learn how to grow corn he 
should take some of the acres from his oat field. 


Use of Oats Limited to Stock Feed 


It is questionable, too, whether the growing of oats can ever be developed 
so that the crop will be as valuable as corn. The use of oats is limited to 
stock food. The oat crop cannot be marketed in the form of beef, pork or 
mutton as can corn. The grain is not used in sufficient quantities as human 
food to cause any great demand for it for this purpose. To furnish feed for 
the horses used on the farms, and supply the local demands, is about the 
extent of the use to which oats can be put. That necessarily will limit the 
acreage and production. 

On the other hand is it not possible that the Southern farmer, or in any 
event the South, is depending to a certain extent upon the other parts of the 
country for some oats? There are more people in the South than there were 
twenty years ago, more horses, a greater demand for oats, but the Southern 
oat field is two and a half million acres smaller. 

The fact that the South is in the midst of a great industrial development 
means that there will be a greater demand for farm products, and a need for 
extending the area of the farm lands. Manufacturing supples the market, 
the stimulus for increased agricultural activity. The corn and wheat lands 
of other sections of the country are nearing the limits of their cultivation in 
point of size. The rest of the country is already beginning to look to the 
South to help fill the hamper. 

What are the possibilities? There are 570,000,000 acres of land in the 
South. In 1900 there were 377,205,385 acres in farms, of which but 139,- 
686,018 acres were improved. That left approximately 430,000,000 acres of 
land untouched by the farmer’s plow. The area of France is only 132,- 
515,000 acres. Of this 85 per cent, or 112,637,750 acres are productive. These 
112,600,000 acres support the French population of nearly 40,000,000. The 
South today has more than that, 113,800,000 acres, in farm crops alone. She 
has in addition, a reserve of more than four hundred million acres—three 
Frances—upon which to draw. 


South Can Support 30,000,000 More 


Germany is a country broken up by many rivers, by several mountain 
ranges, by numbers of forests and non-arable areas. Nearly 50 per cent of 
the total area of Germany is under cultivation. The South can cultivate 
as large a proportion without any great difficulty. Only 40 per cent would 
give the South a farm of 228,294,800 acres. That would mean approximately 
a hundred million acres more than are cultivated at present. 

Divided into farms of 100 acres each, this would mean 1,000,000 more 
farms, 1,000,000 more farmers, a living for 5,000,000 more people on the farms 
and another 5,000,000 more in the cities and towns. 

Opportunity for a million men who want to farm, and that without dis- 
placing any one, is held out by the South. This, without taking into consid- 
eration the fact that better methods, more scientific practices, more inten- 
sive culture, will enable a man to produce as much on fifty acres as we now 
are producing on one hundred. Admit the better farming as a fact, and the 
opportunities are immediately doubled all along the line. 

And if France can support 40,000,000 people on 115,000,000 acres, there is 
no reason why the South cannot support 30,000,000 more on her added hun- 
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HIS is a homely little story with an unusual idea for its mo- 
tif. It deals with an old bachelor—the village shoemaker, 
in fact—a lone widow and a deserted baby. How the lives of 
these three are brought together is told in delightful fashion in 
the narrative which follows. There is genuine humor in this 
story. It is set forth simply, humanly, naturally. We consider 
“Aaron Bartlett’s Romance” well worth while. Read it and see 
what you think about it. 


UN along now, you sassy rascal, and 
let your old pappy git to work. How 
you spects me to play with you all 
day and feed you when you gets 
hongry ?” 

“But, pappy, please swing me just 
one more time and then let the old 
cat die.” 

“Chile, you most pesters the life out’n me. Don’t 
you know they’s gwine try old Uncle Billy Postern to- 
morrow, at the cotehouse, fur makin’ corn liquor, and 
don’t you know as how I’se got to git these here boots 
half-soled fur lawyer Johnson to stand up in and 


’fend him?—and I aint nigh done ’em neither; but 


come along, I reckon I mout just as well go long and 
swing yer, fur when you sets that thar head o’ yourn 
to do a thing, all the rattlesnakes in these here moun- 
tains couldn’t stop yer.” 

This conversation took place between Aaron Bart- 
lett and his foster-child, Patsy, in the former’s little 
shoe shop. 

Aaron was the village shoemaker, and for thirty 
years or more he had been seen daily sitting on his 
little stool by the window, a shoe between his knees, 
busily pegging away. 

He had lived the life o 


know as “Buckeye”, 
y companion, vr ei gi 

ght, six years before this 
i "i noise outside his door and 
“Spot”, he opened it to let her in 


at 8 surprise to see instead, a basket full 
blankets and a tiny baby inside. 

“Jerusalem,” he said aloud, “what i the name of 
cider and popcorn is this?” 

Taking the basket in, he placed it by the fire and 
just then, as the light fell upon it, two big brown eyes 
looked up into his and blinked, and at the same time 
a tiny fist was thrown out, and a coo, the first he had 
ever heard from a baby’s lips, fell upon his ear. 

“Wal, whar in tarnation did you come from and 
what do you want at this here shop at this time of 
night, and in sich cold weather, too?” 

At this two little feet began to kick, and screams, 
such as he had never heard before, filled the room. 

Aaron carefully lifted the baby from the basket, 


el ər since coming to 


ing hand when needed, 


and seating himself in his big 
oak chair, proceeded to try to 
quiet it; looking at the same 
time for something that 
would give him some expla- 
nation. Nothing was found, however, to enlighten 
him, and it continued to scream, showing a good 
supply of temper as well as a pair of very strong 
lungs. 
Aaron viewed it with a perplexed countenance, and 
said, “Wal, PI be durned! 
- »: What in the name 0’ 
common sense am I goin’ to 
do with sich a present as you? 
Seems like you’ve got to 
spend the night here, though. 
I reckon I’d just better put 
you back in your basket and 
leave you here by yourself a 
spell, while I steps over and 
fetches Miss Patsy.” 
Carefully replacing the 
baby in the basket, he walked 
to the door and, taking a look 
“round the room to see that 
all was right, he went out 
closing the door. behind 
him. Taking a path that 
led across the field that 
led to Miss Patsy Gra- 
ham’s little home, he was 
soon knocking at her door. 
“Miss Patsy,” as she — 
was known to all for miles (MWt 
më, was the one bless- ~ | 
ing of “Buckeye.” AL NN 
ways ready to lend a help- 


she was often in demand. 

Opening the door, she 
said, “Fer the land’s sake, 
Aaron Bartlett, what be 
you here fer at this time 
o’ night?” 

“Wal, Miss Patsy, hit is 
a leetle out ọ common fer 
me to be a meanderin’ around the country at this 
time o’ night; but there be one at my house, what’s 
been a meanderin’ around further from home than 
me this night.” 

*Who’s that?’ Aaron told her of the basket he had 
found on his doorstep and its contents; whereupon 
Miss Patsy was immediately all attention. 

“What you been up to, Aaron Bartlett? Hit’s pow- 
erful quar’ doin’s to me a man at your age a finding 
a young-un on his doorstep. Who do it look like?’ 

“Hit don’t look like nobody that I ever seed, and if 
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What Was His Surprise To See a Basket Full of 
Blankets and a Tiny Baby Inside 
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you are hitti at me, _ 
Miss patay Graham, I'll tell 
you right now you are mis- 
taken. I haint never seed 
that thar baby afore nur its 
mammy neither, that I knows on; but if hits a holler- 
in’ yit like hit was when I come away, I'd better be a 
sayin’ what I come fer.” 

“What’s that, Aaron?” 

“Wal, bein’ as how I haint never had no *sperience 
with sich things as babies, 
and haint prepared no sup- 
per at my house fer no sich 
company, and as somethin’s 
got to be done fer the leetle 
critter ; I stepped over to ask 
you, Miss Patsy, what’s the 
best thing to do fer hit fer the 
night?” 

All the time Aaron had 
been talking, Miss Patsy 
was putting on her big 
plaid shawl and tying up 
her head. This done, she 

went over to a shelf and 
took from it a brightly- 
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tien paid’ “All right. Aaron, 
come along and let’s see 
what we can do fer that poor 
little motherless critter. Hit 
do seem a plum shame to me 
that them what wants ’em 
can’t keep ’em, and them 
what can don’t want ’em.” 

Miss Patsy had once been 
the proud mother of two 
boys. One had died of the 
= black measles, in his child- 
hood, while the other had 
been killed on the battlefield 
with his father; and poor 
Miss Patsy had been left to grieve alone in her 
widowhood. Arrived at Aaron’s door, they were met 
with loud screams from within. 

“You put some water in that b’iler, Aaron, while I 


- see what I can do fer hit.” 


The. screams ceased immediately as Miss Patsy 
lifted the infant to her lap. , 

“Wal, ef hit aint purty,” she said, as the light fell 
upon the little face. “Taint no po’ white trash nei- 
ther. This chile’s got blue blood in hit, but the good 
Lord only knows who’s ’tis. ‘Taint no use, though, 
fer us to be a meditatin’ ’bout that now. Here, pour 
some o’ that b’ilin’ water in this here tin cup, and 
fetch me a spoon and some sugar. Pull the stopper 
out’n this here bottle. There, that'll do. I reckon 
five drops o’ this here paregoric in this good warm 
catnip tea will sorter warm up hit’s little insides and 
make hit feel better. Spect hit’s got the colic, and 
no wonder, a travellin’ around in sich cold weather.” 
She proceeded to feed it the tea, a spoonful at a time. 

“Hit shore do seem to love hit from the way hit 
smacks hits little mouth,” said Aaron, grinning from 
ear to ear, “and jest look at them little toes, Miss 
Patsy, pears like hit loves to stretch ’em out to the 
fire.” 

“Land’s sake, Aaron Bartlett, you look like you 
was pleased to come by all this trouble,” 

“Jest watch them little fingers grab that spoon. 
Haint it cute? Don’t you wish hit had been left at 
your home, Miss Patsy?’ 

“Wal, of all the old fools, Aaron Bartlett! You 
don’t mean to say you are glad hit was left at your’n, 
do you? You shorely haint got any idea o’ keepin’ 
this here baby, have you?” 

“Wal,” said Aaron, without taking his eyes from 
the little face, “hit was kind o’ thrust onto me like, 
Miss Patsy. You don’t want hit, and everybody else 
around here ’pears to have more’n they needs already, 
so I don’t know nothin’ else to do with hit but to keep 
hit. “Twould sort ọ be company fer me, too.” 

“Company, wal, I reckon hit would. But, Aaron, 
you couldn’t keep this here little thing. Why, you 
wouldn’t know what to do with hit, and besides, 
you’ve got to work in the shop.” 

“That’s right, Miss Patsy, but hit shore has been 
give ter me, and I reckon I'll jest keep hit.” 

“T’ll tell you, Aaron,” said Miss Patsy, squeezing 
the little hand, “you let hit be yourn, and let me keep 
hit at my house and tend to hit. Hit’s lonesome at 
my house too.” 

In the meantime the baby had become satisfied 
with the contents of the tin cup, and as Aaron leaned 
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Miss Patsy?” 

int you got no sense, hit’s a gal.” 

d and wondering how Miss Patsy 
es, “don’t make no difference no- 
” 


ind’s sake, Aaron, don’t trot that child, and hit jest been fed too. Don’t 
= you know you'll make it lose all o’ that catnip tea?” 

eRe “Wal, Miss Patsy, you forgits I haint never had no ’sperience with nuss- 
ing babies.” 

= “Lay it down on your lap kinder quiet like, Aaron, and sing it a little 


b” 


tune, and maybe hit’ll drap off to sleep.” 
y Aaron did as he was told and began to hum “How firm a foundation, ye 
saints of the Lord,” while Miss Patsy emptied the contents of the basket upon 
the floor. There was nothing to be found except a change of clothing, and a 
little blue hood the baby had worn when Aaron took it from the basket. 
ESS “Wal,” said Miss Patsy, “I reckon the good Lord knows whose baby hit 
is, ef we don’t. I’m a-goin’ home now, and I ‘lows to take this pore little 
critter with me. You git your lantern to light the way, while I wrap hit up in 
this blankit and git on my things, and I reckon after this trip hit wont have 
to take no more trips in the cold, not this night anyhow.” 

“Hadn’t you jest better let hit stay in the basket and sleep here by the fire 
tonight, Miss Patsy?” 

“Be you plum crazy, Aaron? Don’t you know that baby aint a-goin’ to lay 
there and sleep that way all night? Then what would you do if hit got to 
squalling? You fetch that lantern and let’s be starting.” 

Aaron took the lantern from the peg where it had hung for years, and put 
on his old coat that had served for many winters. With the lantern in one 
hand, he held to Miss Patsy with the other, to keep her from ‘trippin’ and 
spillin’ the pore little critter.” 

When they reached Miss Patsy’s little house, Aaron put some fresh logs 
on the fire and, walking over to the bed where Miss Patsy had deposited the 
baby, took one more lingering look at it. Unobserved by Miss Patsy, he 
quickly stooped and kissed it, a tear glistening in his eye. 

“Wal, Miss Patsy, I hates to leave you to care fer the little thing all by 
yerself, but I reckon hit’s all I can do. Vl bid you both good-night and I’ll 
step over soon in the mornin’ and see if there’s somethin’ I can do.” 

“Don’t you fret yourself about this here baby, Aaron. I know all about 
babies, and I’ll take good care o’ hit, and it'll be all right in the mornin’, too.” 


a A A 


FTER he had gone, Miss Patsy made a fresh supply of tea for the night, 
donned her sea-island nightgown and cap. Getting down on her knees, 
she offered up a prayer for the poor forsaken little baby, and one for 

the sinful parents who had cast it out upon the world. She blew out her tal- 
low candle and got into bed, and hugging the little one to her breast, said: 
“God bless yore poor little soul, honey, Aunt Patsy will be a mother to you.” 
Then shedding a few tears for the sinful mother who needed so much to be 
forgiven, she too fell asleep. 

On reaching home, which had never seemed quite so lonely before, Aaron 
hung his lantern on the peg, took off his coat, fired his cob pipe, and seating 
himself in front of his fire, was soon lost in thought. 

He could see Miss Patsy sitting on the other side of the hearth with the 
baby on her lap. Shaking his head, he gave a deep sigh and said aloud: “Hit 
do seem mighty lonesome-like here, with that pore little critter gone. Hit’s a 
powerful quar’ woman what wouldn’t keep as sweet a thing as that little help- 
less baby. Somehow, I seems to miss hit already, myself. Miss Patsy is 
mighty handy-like, too, about a place. ’Pears like the Lord made women to 
make things comfortable and home-like, anyhow, for the men folks. Wonder 
why I haint never fell in love? Reckon there warn’t none o’ ’em made fer 
Aaron Bartlett.” 

So he sat smoking and thinking far into the night, when he was awak- 
ened by the shrill crowing, in the distance, of “Job”, Miss Patsy’s red rooster. 

“Wal, I reckon hit’s time I was turnin’ in ef I’m a-goin’ to git up soon in 
the mornin’. Wonder how that baby and Miss Patsy is a gettin’ along?” 

He was up at daylight, and after eating his humble breakfast, that he 
himself had prepared, took his way across the field to Miss Patsy’s. So eager 
was he to be off that he failed to give old “Spot” her usual morning caress, to 
Say nothing of her breakfast. 

It is needless to say that Miss Patsy rose earlier than usual, too; not tak- 
ing time to get her breakfast, she hastened to milk old “Brindle”, the cow. 
She then fixed a bottle of the warm fresh milk for the baby, and while it was 
taking its breakfast, she prepared her own. She had just finished when Aaron 
knocked at the door. 

“Mornin’, Miss Patsy,” he said, as he stepped inside. “How be you two 
young ladies this morning, and how did you-uns rest last night?” 

“Wal, Aaron, the pore little critter was sort o’ restless, but done pretty 
well, considerin’. Hit seemed to find out, after a spell, that hit was with 
friends. I’m a-goin’ to get a bottle o’ soothin’ syrup fer hit today.” 

“Seems pretty well satisfied now,” said Aaron, seating himself. “Jest let 
me hold hit a minute. Hit is cute, haint hit, Miss Patsy?” 

“Land’s sake, Aaron, I believe you’s beginning to love this child already. 
Hit is sweet, though, to be shore.” 

It pleased Aaron to watch the little forehead pucker into so many frowns. 
“Hits beginnin’ to git old already, Miss Patsy, from trouble. Jest look at 
them wrinkles. Wal, I must get along back to the shop, but I’ll be over to- 
night, and don’t you think as how we'd better give hit a name then?” 

“*Twould be a good idea, I reckon, Aaron, fer of course hit can’t go 
through life without a name. Reckon we can study up somethin’ by then. 
I’m a-goin’ over to Bill Higgins’ store after a spell and git some clothes and a 
sunbonnet.”’ 

At this Aaron pulled from his pocket a worn tobacco bag, from which he 
counted four dollars. “Here, Miss Patsy, take this to pay fer hit. You know 
this baby is my family, and I’m a-goin’ to do the payin’ fer the clothes hit 
wears.” 

“All right, Aaron, you can do the payin’ and I’ll do the sewin’.” 

Aaron left, and Miss Patsy was soon busy finishing up her morning tasks. 
These done, she wrapped the baby in her big plaid shaw], put on her bonnet 
and cape, and started for Bill Higgins’ store, the emporium of “Buckeye”. 

In some way the news of the baby had gotten abroad, and as Miss Patsy 
walked along, there were many heads poked from the doors and windows to 
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get a glimpse at the tiny bundle she carried so carefully in 
her arms. Miss Patsy’ s eyes began to snap, and as one of 
the good church ‘sisters just then stepped out to her front 
gate in time to say good-morning, ‘and at the same time get 
a peep at the “baby that was creating so much excitement, 
Miss Patsy. ‘pulled the ‘shawl closer about the little figure 
and said:. “’*Pears to me like t ere aint no end to some 
folks’ curiosity. Folks is a craning their necks at you this 
morning, honey, same’s if you b’longed to Mr. P. T. Bar- 
num’s show. Looks like they’d be used to babies in Buck- 


eye by this time, ‘seein’s how the hull. town’s flooded with. 


’em. 
way, though, and Aunt Patsy’s a-goin’ to’ take care of you.” 

On reaching the store the old: lady said, “Mornin’, Mr. 
Higgins.” 

“Mornin’, Miss Patsy. What in the name o’ thunder be 
that you got, and whar did you git. hit?” 

“Taint nothin’, Mr. Higgins; büt a poor. little forsaken 
baby, that some sinner left last night on Aaron Bartlett’s 
door-step. He tuck hit in and I’m a goin’ to‘help him fetch 
hit up.” At this the usual crowd of loafers around the 
store began to ‘shuffle their feet, and get mp: to take a look 
at the baby: `- 

“Here, Josiah Perkins, as you are so hen Ne to-see this 
child, just hold hit while I does some buyin’ fer hit.” 

Josiah, who had gotten nearest to Miss Patsy and her 
charge, began to back away, but Miss Patsy walked up and 
put the baby in his arms. “Set right down by that stove, 


and let hit get good and warm,” she said. 
Josiah meekly took the baby, while the rest of the crowd 
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grinned and Miss Patsy hades har trading. She purchased 


several bottles, rubber nipples, and a ‘good many yards of 


cloth. She paid for them with the money Aaron had given.’ 


her, and took the baby from Josiah. She quietly thanked 
him, and with head held high she walked out of the store. 


Never mind, honey, they can’t pester you in no other - 


Ñ 


“Wal, honey, I reckon we'd better git right back and git. 


to work, fer if ever a young-un needed clothes, hit’s you.” 

Miss Patsy was kept busy all day caring for the baby, 
hemming the yards of cloth and, pondering over the names, 
often stopped to fill the bottle with Brindle’s good milk. 

The baby was beginning to look at home, and Miss Patsy 
was happy. 

Aaron couldn’t work with his usual energy all day, and 
after dinner kept watching the sun in the west and think- 
ing of different names that might suit the baby. Finally 
putting away the pair of shoes upon which he wes working, 
he walked over to one corner of the room and took up an 
empty soap box. “That little critter needs a crib,” he said, 
“and I’m a-goin’ to make hit one.” He took some rockers 
from an old chair and soon had it done. Standing aside to 
view it, he said: “Looks like that ’ud do first-rate, and now 
I’m a-goin’ to step over to the store a spell afore night.” 

He donned his fur cap, locked up the shop, and went 
down the road which led to the store. As he entered, he 
was greeted with, “Hello, Aaron, what you done with your 
baby?” from the boys. 

“Wal, I reckon it’s whar it'll be took good care of, boys.” 

“Pears like the Lord was bound fer you to have one, 
Aaron,” said Sain Barton. 

“Wal, Sam, I’m a beginnin’ to find out there’s a sight 
worse things to be had.” At this the crowd nudged each 
other and grinned. 

“You'll have to be gettin’ married now, Aaron,” said 
Pete Stubbs, “to git somebody to take care of hit.” _ 


“name would suit hit well.” . 
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Aaron reddened and turning to Eli, the store clerk, said: 
“Here, Ele, I want to git a nickel’s worth of stick candy, 
mixed peppermint and hoarhound.” 

“All right, Aaron, but be careful wih don’t make your 
baby sick.” 

Aaron then went back home, got his supper, shouldered 
the cradle, and with the candy in his pocket, started for 
Miss Patsy’s. 

He found her all smiles, the baby lying quietly in its 
basket, the fire bright and cheerful, and it seemed to Aaron, 
who had lived such a lonely life, that he had never stepped 
into quite so home-like a place. 

He took the candy from his pocket, and beaming over 
the baby, tried to put a bright red stick in the tiny hand. 

“Tand’s sake, Aaron, don’t you know that baby can’t eat 
candy ?”” 

“I know hit can’t eat hit, Miss Patsy, but I reckon hit 
ean suck hit all right, can’t hit?” 

“Trl colic hit to death, Aaron. Who ever hearn tell of 
a baby that size a eatin’ candy?” 

“Wal, Miss Patsy, I reckon you can chaw all right, and 
I don’t reckon hit’ll colic you neither, so I’ll jest give hit to 
you. L PR: 

“Thank you, Aaron, I’m willin’ to risk it,” said Miss 
Patsy. 

“I didn’t think as how the baby could eat hit, Miss 
Patsy, but I lowed as how you might like some.” 

“T always did love peppermint candy. My old man used 
to bring hit to me every Saturday night, and this shore 
seems natural like. Hang up your hat, Aaron, and have a 
chair. Hit’s purty cold out to- 
night, haint hit?” 

“Yes, ma’am, hit shore is, 
Miss Patsy. Hit’s cold and 
dreary like, too, especially at 
my house. A bachelor’s house 
is powerful lonesome.” 

“Why haint you never mar- 
ried, Aaron; haint you never 
been in love?” 

“No, Miss Patsy. Somehow 
or other I haint never found. 
jest the woman I thought could 
make me happy. Don’t you git 
purty lonesome here, Miss 
Patsy?” 

“Wal, Aaron, I was power- 
ful lonesome ’fore the baby 
come. Things seems to be tak- 
in’ on new life for me now, 
though. You must come over 
often, Aaron, and maybe we 
can kinder cheer you up a bit.” 

“You’ve already done that, 
Miss Patsy. Seems like I jest 
haint satisfied no longer by 
myself.” 

“Wal, now, Aaron, have you 
been thinking today about the 
name you'd like to give this 
pore little thing?” 

“Bless my soul, Miss Patsy, 
that reminds me of that crib I 
fetched here. I left hit on the 
piazza as I come in.” He went 
out and with a beaming coun- 
tenance, brought in the crib. 

Aaron looked on, highly de- 
. lighted, as Miss Patsy put the 
- baby in the cradle, and began 

É to rock it. 
a “Miss Patsy, what name 
shall we give this child? Sup- 
posin’ we names hit Mabihnty, after that pure sweet white 
flower. Seems like hit’s so pure and sweet hitself that the 


“No, Aaron, you know the magnolia is a big, grand blos- 
som, and this poor little castaway thing—well, you know 


thar haint nothin’ grand about hit. Don’t you think a name 
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more quiet and modest like would suit hit better? 

“How about Peony? That’s a powerful putty flower, 
but I reckon maybe as how bhit’s too grand too.” 

“Hit is a grand flower, Aaron, but if you like the sound 
of Peony, why not call it Naomi? That sounds a heap like 
hit, and besides hit’s a good Bible name.” But Aaron didn’t 
like that. 

Name after name was suggested, but none suited ex- 
actly. Finally, Aaron looked shyly at Miss Patsy and said, 
“PII tell you, Miss Patsy, why not call hit fer you? Patsy’s 
a quiet, modest sounding name and a sweet one, too,” 

“All right, Aaron, but you know hit’s got to have a last 
name, too, and if the first one’s to be fer me, her last name 
has got to be Bartlett.” 

“By gum, I hadn’t thought of that, Miss Patsy. 
jest don’t them two names sound good together? 
like they was made to be jined.” 

“Do look, Aaron, the little thing has done went and gone 
to sleep and haint never heard hit’s name.” 

Several months passed. The baby grew and thrived, 
neither Miss Patsy nor Aaron losing interest in it. 
~ He took the little path across the field each evening, of- 
ten holding the baby while Miss Patsy plied her knitting 
needles. One rainy evening he went earlier than usual, and 
taking the baby from Miss Patsy, sat rocking it, while she, 
without speaking, sat looking thoughtfully into the fire for 
some time. 

“What be you studying about, Miss Patsy m 
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Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
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This Accurate, ns rol 
Hammerless Shot 


PRICE $17.50 


This high grade shot gun is 
fitted with Rummel’s No.14 
Armory Steel barrels, full 
tapered choke, bored for either 
black or smokeless powder—12 or 16 
gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, 7% to 8 
pounds. Top lever action—hammers cock 
and throw safety automatically. Sent for 
$4.50 Down and $2.00 a month—no 
interest—no extras and you have 7 

months in which to complete payment on this 
gun that will compare favorably with any $40 or $60 
gun made. Every man wants a gun, but not 
every man can afford to pay the full amount cash 
down—therefore, we have just lately decided to 
sell high grade fire arms on 


CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 


If you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle why not 
open a credit account. We have been selling high grade 
guns for thirty-five years. ite us for Complete 
Information and Catalog. 


A. J. Rummel Arms Co., 124 St. Clair St.,Toledo, Ohio 


ATTENTION 


Developers and Owners of Real Estate 
everywhere and anywhere! Have you a 
Sub-division of 25 lots or more that is 


A WHITE 
ELEPHANT 


on your hands? We know and have all 
the requirements for. quick, sure selling. 
We get cash customers for every one of 
your lots. Can sellin a week what would 
take you a year. 

Correspondence invited. Reference: R.G. 
Dun & Co.; Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


FOSTER & GOETZ 


SPECIALISTS 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons 
‘OF BALTIMORE, MD. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other advantages. 
Modern equipped building, unsurpassed laboratories, Lying-In 
Asylum Hospitals, etc. 40th Annual Session begins Oct. 2nd. 
For Galore address Chas. F. Bevan, M. D., Dean, Calvert 
and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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Looking up, she said: “I’ve been a studying lately, Aaron, and I think 
that little thing ought to be christened. We'd feel bad ef hit was to git sick 
and die, and haint never been dedicated to the Lord. S’pose we have some of 
the church folks around one night next week and get Parson Ledbetter to 
come over.” 

“Hit do seem as how that would be right, Miss Patsy.” 

After this Aaron became suddenly very quiet and Miss Patsy, raising her 
eyes from her knitting, asked: “What be you so thoughtful about, Aaron?” 

“Wal, you see, Miss Patsy, hit’s this way. I was jist a thinking as how 
things has changed fer me lately. I used to be so well satisfied at my little 
shop by myself, but ’taint that way no more. All day I’m hurrying up with 
my work trying to make night come quick so as I can git over here. First, 
looked like hit was the baby I was wanting to get over to see, but, when hit 
gets to sleep, like hit is now, looks like I’m jist plum satisfied with you. Hit’s 
mighty bad not to have nobody to care fur, Miss Patsy, and nobody. what 
cares anything fur you. Seems like all my life I’ve been satisfied with jist 
myself, till right now.” 

“Hit must be powerful lonesome living all by yourself, Aaron; why don’t 
you git married?” 

“Now, who would have an ugly old thing like me, with one foot in the 
grave, Miss Patsy?” 

“Wal, Aaron, as fur as that’s concerned, I reckon thar’s plenty as would 
have you, all right, if you’d jist only do the axin!” 

“That light’s a shining too bright in that baby’s eyes, Miss Patsy; believe 
FII put hit in hits crib.” 

Having lain it down, he placed his chair nearer Miss Patsy, whose knit- 
ting needles worked so fast that she dropped several stitches. 

Aaron slided his chair a little nearer and, laying one big rough hand on 
Miss Patsy’s, said: “Miss Patsy, would yer call me too po’ a chance?” 

“Wal, praise the Lord, Aaron, you’ve got hit out at last, and me that 
scared fer fear you'd back clean out. Do you think you'd be happy with a old 
woman like me, and a widow, too?” 

“Jest try me, Miss Patsy, and see. .I’ve lived a long time, without loving, 
but I'll be gol darned ef hit aint jest tuck hold of me at last. My love fer you 
has jist been a creeping ever since that little baby come, God rest its little 
soul, Seems like I haint happy a minute away from you. Don’t you think 
you could love me a little?” 

“Aaron, do you remember the time, two years ago, when them Wilson 
boys tried to scare the life outin me by dressing up like Ku Klux and coming 
to my door one night and when I hollered, you was passin’, and you come in 
and licked the whole gang with your big stick? You then come in and set a 
spell and tried to quiet me, and said they wouldn’t pester me no more? Wal, 
Aaron, I’ve been a loving you ever since that night.” 

“Jerusalem, Miss Patsy, why in thunder haint you told me?” 

“-Pwan't none of my place, Aaron, and besides I didn’t s’pose you wanted 
a wife, being as how you haint never tuck one.” 

“Wal, I haint a goin’ to be long about taking one now,” said Aaron, 
Squeezing Miss Patsy’s hand. “I’ve done waited too long, now. I’m goin’ to 
git the license and you be ready when the folks come over to the christening 
next week and we'll be married then,” 

“Why, Aaron, don’t you know every woman wants more time than that to 
git ready for her wedding, and besides I haint had no time to think it over 
yit,” said Miss Patsy. 

“Never mind about that, Miss Patsy, you'll have plenty of time to think 
hit over afterwards. I tell you, I’ve waited too long now, and I haint a going 
to wait no longer.” Miss Patsy, finally won over by Aaron’s pleadings, prom- 


ised to be ready the following week, and Aaron took his leave, whistling as he 


went the little path home, happier than he’d ever been before. 


p we a 
HE following days were busy ones for Miss Patsy. 


= | 
Not only was the 


wedding outfit to be gotten up, but the house was to be put in order and | 


the cake, which was to serve both for the wedding and christening, was 


to be baked. She had also to invite the good sisters and their husbands, be- | 


sides some of the younger ones, to the christening, keeping the news of the 
wedding to herself. Not so, however, with Aaron. 


He hastened to the court- | 


house to procure the marriage license and then to Bill Higgins, who also kept 


in his stock a side line of rings and breastpins. 

“Hello, Bill,” he said as he stepped inside the store, “fine day today.” 

“Yep,” said Bill. “You’re powerful smiling this mornin’, Aaron; 
be feelin’ good. How’s that baby ọ yourn comin’ on?” 

“Hit’s alright, Bill. I’m thinkin’ ’bout gittin’ a ma fer hit. 
gagement rings in your store?’ 

“Got three uv ’em, Aaron, but what in thunder be you drivin’ at?” 

“You see, Bill, hit’s this way. I've jist got tired o’ livin’ by myself and 
have decided to git married next week.” 

“Holy Moses, Aaron, who be you gwine to marry?” 


Got any en- 


Aaron told Bill all about it, and after buying the finest ring in stock, for | 


which he paid a dollar and a quarter, invited Bill to the wedding. 
The wedding day dawned bright and beautiful. Birds were singing in 


the trees around the house, the freshly ironed curtains looped back, the win- | 


dows, as well as the morning glories climbing over them, were wide open. In 
the front room, Miss Patsy had opened the organ upon which she had placed 
bouquets of her choicest flowers—touch-me-nots, black-eyed Susans, and her 
favorite flowering gear. Drying in the sun upon the back porch shelf, was 
the cake and Miss Patsy’s home-made blackberry wine was ready to fill the 
glasses, shining in the cupboard. i 2 

On the bed in Miss Patsy’s room was the counterpane knit with her own 
hands and the pillow shams worked in turkey-red cotton—“Good Night” on 
one and “Good Morning” on the other. The hearth had been freshly washed 
with white mud and upon the pitcher on the washstand was folded a red-bor- 
dered towel. 


The baby, fresh from its merning. bath, lay cooing in its crib as Aaron 


stepped in the door and said: “Well, Patsy, ef you aint a woman any man 
Here you is done a hull day’s work already and looking | 


might be proud of. 
as fresh and peart as you please, and as putty as any young gal in ‘Buckeye’.” 
Taking her hand upon which shone the engagement ring, he said: “This here 
ring ought to ’a’ been on here long ago.” He put his arm around her plump 
waist and gave her a kiss. She blushingly drew away from him, saying, 
“Haint you ashamed of yourself, Aaron Bartlett? Time enough fer sich do- 
ings after we're married.” 

“Haint there something I can do fer you, Patsy, before I go? I jist 
dropped in fer a minute.” 

After assuring him that all was ready he went off whistling “Grasshop- 
per sittin’ on a sweet tater vine,” and looking as happy as it’s possible for a 
mortal to look. 

Miss Patsy watched him till he was out of sight, then, turning to the 
(Concluded on Page 27) 


must | 
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Waltham again “shows” the world. For over fifty 
years Waltham has led the way to the highest watch- 
making achievements. Waltham’s latest is its greatest. 


WALTHAM 


“Premier Maximus’ 


is the Watch par excellence of the world. It is superior in every 
way to the finest products of European hand labor. Only Waltham con- 
struction could produce a watch of its delicate mechanical precision. A 
model of exquisite design and workmanship, it combines perfectly the 
watch-makers’ art at its finest with the accurate time-keeping qualities of 
a Waltham railroad watch. 
`The Premier Maximus, bridge model, is made with twenty-three diamond, 
fine ruby and sapphire jewels; is acourasely adjusted to temperature, isochronism and five 
ositions. It has a solid gold 18 K. case, and a winding indicator show- 
ng on the dial the number of hours the watch has run since last wind- 
ing. Price $250. All Waltham watches are best in their grade. Premier 


A 
Maximus is the best in any grade. At your Jewelers, Send for special 
Premier Maximus leaflet. 


“Its Time You Owned a Waltham” | 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, . ; Waltham, Mass. 


Learn Trap-Shooting 


The All-Year-Round Sport BEE 
For Men and Women J = 


“SHOOTING OFF” A TIE AT 
THE PINEHURST GUN CLUB 


RAP-SHOOTING closely parallels actual hunting conditions. The 
open air—the sudden, swift flight of the bird, the opportunity for 
quick, accurate shooting—all combine to make trap-shooting 


Fascinating and Healthful 


T 


Quickly develops the novice into a skilled shot, because of the opportunity 


for regular and continuous shooting under favorable conditions and 
pleasant surroundings. À 


Keeps the old hunter from getting rusty between game seasons. 
pigeons are in flight every day in the year. 


The Winning Scores Are Made With 


The clay 


AU PONT 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


Join your local Club. If there’s none near by, start a Gun Club—we 
Write now for free booklet No. 250, “The Sport Alluring,” h 
with photos of club and interstate shoots, 
Europe at the traps and in the field. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


“Pioneer Powder Makers of America” 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


will help. 
andsomely illustrated 
and prominent Americans and rulers of 
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“The Basis of Ascendancy’ 


Dr. Edgar Gardner Murphy's Great Book 
Reviewed by E. E. MILLER 


T IS the intention of Uncle Remus’s to present each month a review of a book that is worth while. 


To attempt adequately to handle 


even a small part of the output of the publishers would be impossible, so we are seeking to select carefully each month one or more 


books for review by competent critics. The next book reviewed will deal with the fascinating career of Rachel, the great French actress, 


and will be written by Constance Bine whose review of 


“Woman and Labor” created widespread favorable comment. 


pk. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY’S latest 
book, “The Basis of Ascendancy”, is, in its 
deeper meaning, a trumpet call to the 
manhood of the South—to men of ideals 
and patience and faith in the eternal jus- 
tice of nature. The keynote to the book is 
struck in the preface: 


“Tt will not soon be possible to ignore 
the fact that her’s (the South’s) are all the problems of 
other sections—and another problem added; all the tasks, 
religious, educational, economic, of other democratic peo- 
ples—and | another task beside.” 


They are as from understanding the case who blame 
the people of the South for placing so much importance 
upon the relations of the two races, for this is the greatest 
of all the problems which these pecple have to solve. In 
fact, upon the way they solve it—or rather upon the spirit 
they bring to the task of solving it—depends, to a very 
large extent, their ability to solve the other problems which 
the men of a democracy must solve if they are to remain 
free. The negro is the touchstone upon which the spirit of 
the New South is to be tested. 

Dr. Murphy does not blame the white men of the South 
for the negro’s shortcomings, nor does he minimize these 
shortcomings. He recognizes frankly that slavery was 
wrong, that in trying to perpetuate it the Old South set it- 
self, not only against the whole trend of modern thought, 
but also against the whole economic constitution of modern 
society. “Every selfish interest, every social aspiration of 
every class in every modern government was naturally en- 
listed upon the side of an industrial system associated with 
free labor, as against an industrial system representing a 
system of slavé labor.” Slavery was a curse to the white 
South; but it was a blessing to the negro. To realize what 
slavery has meant to the negro, we must compare the 
American black man, not with the American white man, 
but with the negro in the African jungles. To realize what 
slavery meant to the South, in an economic sense, we must 
compare the South with other sections and note the differ- 
ence in general prosperity and per capita wealth. 


Do We Value Real Democracy Less? 


OR were the evils of slavery confined to matters of 
finance. It is not alone that we have had to give so 
much of our thought and energy to the negro problem— 
have had, in the minds of some, to put forth so much of our 
strength “holding the negro down’—that the South has 
been for a generation of so little importance in the councils 
of the nation. We have, to a large extent, lost our concep- 
tion of the real essence of democracy. “Every man who 
asks an arbitrary or unnatural favor surrenders something 
of his birthright.” 'To free itself from the odious domina- 
tion of unfitness forced upon it by the mad policy of Re- 
construction, the white South bas sought arbitrary favors, 
has tried to make one law for the white man and another 
for the negro; and in doing this it has come to value real 
democracy less and less. 

Dr. Murphy only hints at this conclusion, but to the 
thoughtful reader, it seems inevitable. There is today 
political stagnation—a lack of real, purposeful, construc- 
tive thought and development—in the South such as no 
other section knows. A few notoriously corrupt states in 
other sections may show as little regard for the world-wide 
tide of onsweeping democracy as does the South, but no 
other section is equally apathetic. How few of our leaders 
have any message of real vitality! Of meaningless catch 
phrases, of appeals to racial and sectional prejudice, of at- 
tempts—too often successful—to popularize and realize 
upon the lower feelings of individuals and of the electorate 
as a body, we have a chronic over-supply. In one-third of 
the Southern states demagogism of the cheapest and sor- 
riest type seems to hold sway. 


Where the Danger Lies in Discrimination 


HIS is the price we have paid, not for the evils of Re- 
construction forced upon us in an hour of passion by 
men who had no idea of what they were doing, but for our 
own attempts to make the negro something less than the 
free citizen of a real republic. This is the cerus of Dr. 
Murphy’s argument. The danger in unjust discrimination 
is not to the negro, but to the white man. The negro will 
rise. We can help him or hinder him; but if we once set 
ourselves consciously to hinder him, we injure ourselves 
far more than we can injure him. 

Dr. Murphy insists upon race integrity; but he insists 
that it will be easier to preserve race integrity when there 
is pride of race on both sides than when one race is only 
eager to be as much like and as close to the other as possi- 
ble. What hope is there of preserving race integrity so long 


as “every negro woman is willing to yield to some white 
man”? Dr. Murphy doubts the truth of such allegations as 
this, and he is probably right; but we all know that there 
is far too much of truth in them. The way to keep the races 
separate is to help the negro to become proud of his race. 

So from the economic side: ‘There is a common notion 
that it should be the negro’s mission in life to contribute to 
the white man’s. welfare. As a Virginia farmer put it 
lately: “We don’t want to make a citizen of him; we want 
to make a servant.” Yet, overlooking for the time the fact 
that there can safely be no servant caste in a democracy, 
the fact remains that, “To assume . that we can 
even measurably succeed upon a labor basis of crude ‘un- 
trained muscle,” . . . isto forget that elementary truth 
that whenever a social group persistently maintains, in re- 
lation to an included group, a policy of constriction and re- 
pression, there follows the constriction and repression of 
its own life.” If we would profit by the negro’s labor, we 
must make of him a skilled laborer, If we would have him 
add to our prosperity, we must help him to become fairly 
prosperous himself. Shiftlessness and poverty are not safe 
foundations upon which to build great enterprises or a high 
civilization. 


The Strong Temptation To Do Injustice 


O, again, it is when we come to things political. No one 
familiar with Southern conditions would put the ballot 
into the hands of the multitude of ignorant, irresponsible 
negroes in the South. But to attempt permanently to deny 
the ballot to all negroes, to offer no place in the active life 
of his state and nation to the negro who has learned to read 
and think for himself, to limit the educational opportuni- 
ties of the race or of any individual in it—the idea that 
these things can be done without peril to the whole com- 
monwealth can be held only by those who blind themselves 
to the facts of the past and who permit themselves only the 
shortest outlook into the future. 

In “The Fate of the Strong’—a chapter running over 
with suggestion—Dr. Murphy shows how the presence of a 
weaker class is a constant temptation to the stronger class 
to commit injustice, and how each injustice so committed 
is bound to make justice less certain even for the strong, 
and so to render the pillars of society less secure. The 
South as a whole has sought to be just to the negro; but 
the individual acts of injustice—individual acts of political 
injustice by whole states—have been all too common.’ We 
dare not expose ourselves to the constant temptation to 
commit such injustice. Resist it manfully though we may 
for years, yet an hour of passion, a single surrender to the 
claims of a false leadership, may give our lower natures 
temporary control, and bring about deeds of wrong, the 
penalty for which our children may have to pay. 

It is not best for the negro that he be kept ignorant, or 
that when he prepares himself for the ballot he be denied 
it. He is entitled to the blessing and burden of responsibil- 
ity just as soon as he prepares himself to shoulder the one 
and receive the other. 

It is not best for us. We cannot rise to our full height 
while we are trying to hold some one else down. We can- 
not march in the-front ranks while we are trying to keep 
some one else from joining the rear ranks. 


To Deny Others Freedom Is To Lose It 


\ is not best for the nation. It seems that we of the 
South have this lesson yet to learn; but learn it we 
must if we are ever to take our rightful place in the for- 
ward march of civilization to greater freedom and juster 
government: to deny freedom or opportunity is to deprive 
ourselves of freedom and opportunity. If it be just, if it be 
expedient, if it be safe even, for society wilfully to keep 
ignorant, or poor, or powerless its humblest and poorest 
member, then the doctrine of democracy is a delusion and 
all our institutions are built upon the foundations of a 
false ideal. 

This is the problem with which Dr. Murphy deals. We 
have the negro; we have a democratic government. We 
must make our government continually more democratic, 
and at the same time restrain and care for and govern the 
negro while, with our help, he is preparing himself—by the 
long painful process of self-development—to become a fit 
citizen of a free government. It is a task such as no other 
part of the country has. Imperfectly able as yet to govern 
ourselves, with a thousand problems pressing upon us for a 
solution, we have this one great problem, which admits of 
no solution save that of kind and patient guardianship 
through the slow-moving ages, constantly with us to work 
upon and adjust as best we can to the life of today. 

Upon the spirit which we bring to this great task and 
the ability with which we perform it our future depends. 
The apparently easy solution of repression, of a governing 


FOOD AGAIN 
A Mighty Important Subject to Everyone. 


A Boston lady talks entertainingly of 
food and the changes that can be made in 
health by some knowledge on that line. She 
says: 

“An injury to my spine in early woman- 
hood left me subject to severe sick head- 
aches which would last three or four days 
at a time, and a violent course of drug- 
ging brought on constipation with all the 
ills that follow. 

“My appetite was always light and un- 
certain and many kinds of food distressed 
me. 

“I began to eat Grape-Nuts food two or 
three years ago, because I liked the taste 
of it, and I kept on because I soon found 
it was doing me good, 

“I eat it regularly at breakfast, frequent- 
ly at luncheon, and again before going to 
bed—and have no trouble in ‘sleeping on 
it? It has relieved my constipation, my 
headaches have practically ceased, and I 
am in better physical condition at the age 
of 63 than I was at 40. 

“I give Grape-Nuts credit for restoring 
my health, if not saving my life, and you 
can make no claim for it too strong for me 
to endorse.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Rings 
With Stones 
Guaranteed Safe 


Stones, set in W-W-W Rings, are guar- 
anteed permanently secure. If they come loose 
and are lost, no matter when, we replace them 
free. That guarantee goes with every ring we 
make except diamond rings. Yet we use no patent 
setting—merely the best skill and greatest care. We 
employ only experts. We simply guarantee the re- 
sult of their expert work. See these unusual rings at 
your jeweler’s, Note their superior beauty and style. 

Weset all the birthstones and produce over 3,000 
exclusive designs for men, women and children. 
W-W-W Rings are standard solid gold. _ If 


your jeweler hasn't them, we'll name one w 


Write us today for the catalog 
Beautiful W-W-W Rings oan be 
had for $2 to $25. 
WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. B 
falo, N Y. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 

You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 

if week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 

D = tical system of personal individual lessons 

a by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 

Vf YY years’ successful work for newspapers 

and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Taft 

with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 

test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


A 
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OF ILLUSTRATING 
The LANDON SCHOOL & #2Ustnarive 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus’s 
Home Magazine ? 
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Guaranteed Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 
For Liie A, M. Brandt Cutlery Co. 84 W. Broadway, N.X 
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caste of white men and a subject caste of negroes, is the one impossible solu- 
tion. It is against the spirit of our country, against the spirit of our age, 
against the spirit of our race. We believe in the Saxon’s fundamental love 
of justice, and deep in our hearts we know this policy, popular though it may 
seem, to be unjust. To adopt it is to relinquish our birthright of freedom, to 
turn our faces from the morning, to set ourselves against the whole trend of 
our own past history—in short, to have the stars in their courses fight against 
us, and to invite upon ourselves worse calamities than slavery brought. 


Heroic Tasks Develop Heroic Men 


HERE is left us only the long, slow, hard, unceasing struggle with the 

inherent savagery of the negro and with our own impatient, selfishness 

and lust of power. Our grandchildren will be toiling painfully over the same 
age-long problem which we face with such doubt and fear today. 

A dreary outlook? Ina sense, yes. Yet after reading the book the deep- 
est impression carried away is that of the wonderful strength of manhood 
that will come to the white South when it sets itself resolutely and with a 
true sense of responsibility to its heroic task. : 

Think of it! Generation after generation of young white men learning 
how to govern themselves, as all free men must learn, and at the same time 
learning how to govern and to fit for self-government this bewildered, sus- 
picious, incapable race in their midst. 

Think of what these men, with such training as this, will be—what they 
will mean to the life of the Nation. Strong, with the serene strength of the 
slow-chiselled hills; patient, as the growing oak is patient; just, with the 
deep, elemental justice of those who have learned not to fear temporary loss 
—this is the breed of men the South is destined to produce if once she sees 
clearly to set these sons of hers face to face with their forbidding task, 
equally kind and resolute. 

And upon such men as this, who doubts that we can build a finer and a 
juster civilization than the world has yet seen? For the basis of ascendancy 
is not a temporary mastery over others but a permanent mastery over one’s 
self. 


Memoirs of a Poet 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


brother who thought he had been ‘called’ to write poetry, and he went about 


looking as solemn as a graveyard in a slow rain. When he felt a poem com- 
ing on he’d lock himself in his room and starve for three days—or just as 
long as he could hold out and keep the life in him; and when the poem came, 
the world didn’t turn round to read it. In his struggles for ‘inspiration’ he 
stared the whole family out of all countenance. Then he began on inanimate 
objects—such as old furniture, four-post bedsteads, old-time sideboards, and 
a grandfather’s clock, that lost considerable time fooling with him. But one 
day, while he was sitting in a justice court, the judge threw a lawbook at a 
lawyer, and the lawyer, dodging successfully, the book struck my brother full 
on the head, and forever knocked all the poetry out of it! After he had wan- 
dered in his mind some more, and then law got to running in his head, and he 
went to work at it; and the old man, seeing that he was now disposed to act 
sensible, helped him through as a lawyer, and pretty soon he had. his shingle 
out, and was muddling juries and breaking honest wills along with the best 
of ’em! That lick on the head with that lawbook was all in the world that 
Saved him, though, if I remember rightly, I believe he did take some sort of 
liver regulation, Anyway, I know the doctor prescribed for him !” 


NOTH—Another of this series will appear in the November issue. In it 
we will be told how the young poet “writes a tragedy for Booth, composes 
rhymes te the Napoleon of a sawmill and sends a poem to Longfellow.” 


Sam Posner's Philanthropy >- 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


“Fine, Mr. Berger,” said Kraussman. “I see there is an opening for a 
designer, and I wants to apply for the place.” 

Meanwhile, Julius picked up the telephone and called Jaffee & Janowitz. 

“That you, Mr. Janowitz? This here is Julius. I heard you want a new 
designer. Can I have my old job back? . .. What is that!!! You already 
have ita man!!!” He banged up the receiver. 

“Sorry, Kraussman,” Berger was saying, “I aint got it nothing against 
you, but I already hired it a new designer.” 

“Ai Teuris!” wailed Kraussman, but Julius wasted no time in idle 
lament. He made a dash for Posner, who, after one horrified gasp, had 
turned to make good his escape and would have succeeded but Kraussman 
headed him off. : 

“Buttinsky! Robber! Fakir!” cried Kraussman, while Julius got ina 
stinging blow which made Posner give up all idea of escape and made him 
turn, not only to defend himself, but to get revenge for all his wasted efforts. 

“That’s gratitude for you!” he said furiously and blacked Julius’s eye. 

He did it so suddenly that Julius was momentarily staggered and Krauss- 
man sprang to the rescue. In another instant all three were fighting like cats. 

“Hey! Stop it! Quit!” yelled Sol. “rll make you arrested for busting 
the peace! The nerve of you, fighting in my office. Raus mit youse!” But 
they were too busy to heed. 

The bookkeeper threatened to faint, the operators one and all left their 
machines and came on the run to crowd around the doors and watch the fray 
with delighted grins, and Sol, more discreet than valorous, kept well out of 
the way. 

Finally, Sam succeeded in knocking the breath out of Kraussman, who 
sat on the floor looking decidedly dazed, while Julius leaned weakly against 
the wall and held his swimming head in both hands: 

Sam’s eye was swelling, his collar was gone, and his coat was torn, but 
he stood in the middle of the room with fists clinched ready to continue if 
need be, proudly master of the situation. 

“T hopes it you got enough,” said Sol sarcastically, including both victor 
and vanished in a baleful glance. “There aint no use you fellers jumpin’ onto 
Posner. You oughta have it a sympathy for him, he aint got no job neither, 
He is right now also fired.” 


NOTE—In the November issue will be published “Wifely Counsel,” which 
relates the further adventures of Posner and Kraussman, and how their 
wives worked out a solution of their troubles. 
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EXPERTS FIND THEM “THE MOST ACCURATE” 


HE tests held recently by the Board of Gov- 
ernment Experts to determine the best 
ammunition resulted in Winchester rifle car- 

tridges again being found superior to all other makes. 
All Winchester cartridges from the tiny .22 to the big .50 cal- 
iber, and all Winchestershotgun shells, are made with thesame 
care, under the same scientific supervision, and of the same 
high class of materials as the Winchester rifle cartridges 
which have won the Government tests two years in succession. 


WINCHESTER RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES are 
uniform and reliable. Their accuracy, velocity and per- 
etration are unequalled. They are always effective 
for shooting small game, big game, dangerous game, 
and for target practice or protection. Use them and 
attain your highest degree of shooting efficiency. 


WINCHESTER LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS are made 
with the Winchester Patent Corrugated Head, which 
is far superior to the old English system of metal lining, 
discarded in Winchester shells years ago. Uniform and 
sure primers prevent misfires, and the use of the best com- 
binations of the highest grades of powder, shot and wadding 
insures even patterns, good penetration and high velocity. 


Red W Brand of Ammunition Is Sold Everywhere 
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U NITED STATES J reciprocity UE to be- 


_ gin at home. 
a en Hear much about 
anadian Reciprocity, but 
Rec: PROCITY American Reciprocity is 
what the United States 


BETTER THAN needs. 


q More and more the lead- 
| ing manufacturers of the 
FReEciPROcITY North and East are devel- 
oping business in the South | 
7 by catering to the wants of | 
WITH Southern people. 
q UNCLE REMUS’S is a vital factor in 
this movement for reciprocity between 
the manufacturing North and East, and 


the needs of consumers in the South. 
Ca NADA q They buy of us—our cotton, coal, steel, 
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fruits and various other products. Their 
markets make our output worth billions. 
They do their part toward American Reci- 
procity—Let’s do ours. 


Club. Under a warranty of honest worth and satisfaction, we publish in 
our advertising columns the offers of many of these manufacturers. No 
matter what you want—to eat, wear or 


use — you can supply almost all your 


‚wants from the articles here offered. Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, Ga. 


q Remember our guarantee. We stand 
between you and the seller. We stand 
behind you in all you buy from our 
advertisers, and warrant that you will 
receive fair treatment from all. And 
whenever you need anything your local 
markets cannot supply, and which is not 
advertised in Uncle Remus’s, write us at 
once and we will immediately put you in 
touch with a reliable source of supply. 


q If there is anything you need now or will 
need soon, fill outthe coupon herewith and mail 
tous, and asfast as mails can serve you, you will 
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I shall be in the market for__ 
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be ppeptied. If you need nothing now, makeit § Name 

a monthly custom to read all the ads anyhow. EE ITT RR 2 
You will learn much about many new things ù Address — —— — — — —__ 
that will surprise you. _ R. F. D. 
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fence until he-is,at least.one hundred: yards from-where he left the ground. 
Here he pauses for the last time, gathers himself together, leaps through-the 
air, and is away. -As he does so the full music of the pack bursts upon our 
ears as the hounds reach the brow of the hill from the lowlands on the other 
side. 
“Upon.my word!” exclaims Miss De Compton, “that fox ought to go free. 
I shall beg Mr. Tunison—” 

But before she can finish her sentence the dogs come into view, and I 
can hardly restrain a desire to give a shout of triumph as I see “Flora” 
running easily and unerringly far to the front. Behind her, led by “Cap- 
tain’—and so close together that, as Uncle Plato afterwards remarked, “You 
mout kivver de whole caboodle wid a hoss-blanket’”—are the remainder of 
the Tunison kennel, while the Jasper hounds are strung out in wild but heroic 
confusion. 

I am strongly tempted to give the view halloo and push “Old Sandy” to 
the wall at once, but I feel sure that the fair De Compton will regard the 
exploit with severe reprobation forever after. 

Across the ravine and to the fence they come, their voices, as they get 
nearer, crashing through the silence like a chorus of demons. At the fence 
they pause. Now is the critical moment! If “Flora” should fail me— 

Several of the older dogs top the rails, and scatter through the under- 
growth. “Flora” comes over with them, makes a small circle, with her sen- 
sitive nose to the damp earth, and then goes rushing down the fence. Past 
the point- where “Old Sandy” took his flying leap she runs, turns suddenly 
to the left, and comes swooping back in a wide circle, and I have barely time 
to warn Miss De Compton that she must prepare to do a little rapid riding, 
when my favorite, with a fierce cry of delight that thrills me through and 
through, picks up the blazing drag and away we go with a scream and a 
shout. = eth 

I feel in my very bones that “Old Sandy” is doomed. I have never seen 
“Flora” so prompt and eager! I have never known the scent to lie better. 
Everything is auspicious. We go like the wind, Miss De Compton rides well, 
and the long stretches of stubble land through which the chase leads are 
unbroken by ditch or fence. Bho . 

The pace of the hounds-is: simply terrific and I know that no fox on 
earth can long stand up before the white demon that leads the hunt with such 
fierce splendor. Fiye—ten—fifteen minutes we rush at the heels of the rear- 
most dogs, until suddenly we find ourselves in the midst of the pack. The 
scent is lost! é 

“Flora” runs about in wild circles, followed by the greater portion of the 
dogs. To the left, to the right they go, until chancing to look back I catch 
a glimpse of “Old Sandy”, broken down and bedraggled, making his way 
towards a clump of briars. He has played his last trump and lost. Pushed 
by the dogs, he has dropped in his tracks, and literally allowed them to run 
over him. ; 

I ride at him with a shout; there is a short, sharp race, and in a few 
moments La Mort is sounded over the famous fox on the horn that the Jasper 
County boys didn’t win. } 
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Our Front Cover 


HAT is your idea of a front cover for a magazine? 
ing a monthly what. would you put on the front? 


magazine, would you try to keep along lines that suggest an atmosphere of the 


South? Or, would you reproduce, occasionally, as we are doing in this issue, 
and may do in December, some famous painting? It would make us very happy 
if you would help by sending us your opinion. 

)In the meantime, here are a few facts about the October front cover: It 
is from the famous painting, “The Right Way”, by Thomas Blinks. The man 
in the foreground is the Master of the Hunt. He is leading the way for the 
hunters, one of whom may be seen coming from the lower side of the little hill. 
Our front cover is a multi-color reproduction of the original and seems to us 
spirited and pleasing. 

- If you think a little about this painting and its title you will see in it more 
than just the hunting scene it depicts.. The leader is the man in charge of the 
hunt and he is guiding the others. He looks ahead for the safest road, which 
is at the same time the quickest. Unerringly the others follow. Now, each one 
of us may, in our aspirations and ambitions, have some model, but at the same 
time it is likely that some other person is observing us. If you are a father, 
mother, older brother, or older sister, you have others watching and perhaps imi- 
tating you, and to the youngsters the duplication of a fault always seems easiest 
for them. So-you must select for them “The Right Way.” This will apply also 
to your business and social life, and you may be sure that there are several 
who, without your realizing it, are influenced by you for good or for bad. 

But we are not preaching—really. We thought you'd like to hear the im- 
pressions the painting made on us, and few see a painting or drawing in just 
the same way. Do you remember the story of a famous painter who had 
painted an exquisite sunset. A lady visitor in his studio studied it a few min- 
utes ‚and then, turning to the artist, said: “Why, I never saw a sunset like 
that?’ The artist smiled and replied: “But don’t you wish you could, madam.” 
Which means we get out of everything what we put into it—if we have imagina- 
tion; a love for the beautiful, we are inspired to see many things in the work 
of men who. touch Nature with their own vision in transferring her to a canvas. 

This October cover will be, to many, strongly reminiscent of the old South- 
ern Fox hunt, when, in the early days before the war, such costumes were in 
vogue. Not quite as au fait in dress was the “Georgia Fox Hunt”, described 
on the opposite page, but it must have ‘been a thrilling affair. We can shut our 
eyes and see the game and graceful “Flora” flashing like a shadow after the 
famous and crafty “Old Sandy” who led a fast but futile chase. And we are 
glad the boy—whom we suspect was Mr. Harris himself—had the chance to 
present the “brush” to the fair Miss De Compton. 


Things Worth Knowing 


3 Lard mixed with baking soda and spread thickly upon a burn brings almost 
instant relief. i 

Facial neuralgia is relieved by lightly applying oil of peppermint with a 
camel’s hair brush. 
- An ordinary headache is often relieved by taking a tablespoonful of vinegar 
in half a glass of water. à : 

Tired, aching feet will be relieved if soaked in hot water to which half a 
cup of salt has been added. 

Systematic drinking of pure water is a fine remedy for biliousness. 
to ten glasses may be taken every day. 


To prevent hair from falling out the entire scalp should be rubbed twice a 
week by finger tips dipped in a weak solution of salt water. 


_ Tartar may be removed from the teeth by brushing them with a soft brush 
dipped in fresh flower of brimstone. . After using a few times tartar will crumble 
away. 

Half an ounce of pulverized saltpeter, put in half a pint of sweet oil and 


used to bathe the parts affected by inflammatory rheumatism, will speedily 
bring relief, 


The white of an egg in which a piece of alum the size of a hickory nut has 
been. Stirred until it forms a jelly, is a good remedy for sprains. Lay it over 
Sprain upon a piece of cheese cloth and change when it becomes dry. 
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Here Is a Motor Car for the 
Whole Family 


HALMERS “Thirty- 
six,’? $1800, the latest 
addition to our line, is 

distinctly a family car—acar 
every member can enjoy. 


With the Chalmers Self-starter 
any woman or girl can readily start 
the motor. No cranking is needed; 
only a light pressure with the foot 
on a push button. 


Continental Demountable rims and big 
tires—36’’ x 4’"—rob punctures of their 
terrors. Pressure tank of self-starter can 
be used for pumping up tires. 


The “Thirty-six” is roomy and luxuri- 
ous. It is an all-around car. Though not 
too big and powerful for city use in 
crowded streets, its long stroke motor has 
plenty of power for touring anywhere. 


Chalmers ‘Thirty-six’? is a family 
vehicle. In the morning father drives 
down town—reaching the office quickly, 
comfortably, full of vim from a ride in 
the morning air. One of the boys brings 
the car back for mother to use going 
shopping. 


In the afternoon mother or one of the 
girls uses the car making calls. Or the 
young people drive it to the tennis court, 
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FOUR-PASSENGER BROUGHAM $2800 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


_ NOT WHETHER AN ELECTRIC-BUT 
ee. “WHICH ELECTRIC © 


or the country club or for a picnic in the 
woods. Toward evening someone goes 
down for father. And after dinner the 
faithful ‘‘Thirty-six’’ is ready for a long 
drive carrying along the whole family. 


An automobile is the greatest thing in 
the world to keep the family together. 


The “Thirty-six” will not require the 
care of a chauffeur. Father and the boys 
can take care of it. We agree to teach 
every buyer, free of charge, how to drive 
and care for his car. 


The ‘‘Thirty-six’’ is an economical car 
—easy on tires, sparing of gasoline, and, 
under ordinary usage, free of expense for 
repairs. 


For 1912 we continue to build the 
famous Chalmers ‘30’ and Chalmers 
“Forty.” Last year the ‘‘30” sold for 
$1750, fully equipped. his year, with 
ventilated fore-doors, magneto, gas lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, top and windshield— 
its price is $1500! The 7-passenger 
“Forty” sells for $2750, fully equipped. 

We invite you to see these cars at our 
dealer’s. Ride in them. Consider how 
well adapted they are for family use 
And remember ‘that back of these cars is 
Chalmers guarantee. 


Let us send you catalogue and dealer’s 
name. 


BUYING WISDOM at once points to the car evolved by the longest 


fier 


and largest experience. The Silent Waverley is the product of sixteen 


= -years in the largest factory in the world devoted exclusively to the build- 


i ing of electric vehicles. Waverley sales have been the largest. 
eee The 1912 Four-Passenger Brougham, above illustrated, has the largest 


_ interior of any car of its type— 66 inches. High Efficiency Shaft Drive © 
= wea ee eats 


_ now in fourth year of use by owners, Full Elliptic Springs with torsi 


supporting cross springs. Solid or Pneumatic Tires. Exide, Waverley, _ 


< National or Edison Battery. 


Write forthe Beautiful Waverley Art Book on Town Cars. 
- Richly Iustrated in Colors. Describes ali the 1912 Models. 


_. THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


_ FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE: 109 SOUTH EAST ST, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


wY K: 2010 Broadway. Philadelphia: 2043 Market St. Boston: 25 Icviogtoa Pi. ‘Chicago Brades 2005 Michigan Bivd 
Š Several Hundred Other Dealers. Address on Application. J : 
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The One Advanced Car in Three Years 
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Four Models—$1600 Each 


The HUDSON “33” Is furnished in four models: A Touring Car, a Torpedo, a Torpedo Roadster, and the 


Mile-a-Minute Roadster. All models except the last named have closed bod 


ies, genuine mohair top and 


shield. Demountable Rims, extra rim, tire irons, 34x4-inch tires, highest grade black enameled lamps, 
Bosch magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, tools, etc. 
The Mile-a-Minute car has storm apron and 100-mile-an-hour Warner Auto-meter. 
luggage box on rear, around which extra inflated tire can be carried. 


Both Roadsters have 


We urge you to examine other cars as well as the 
HUDSON “33.” 

It would not be ethical to reprint here a page from 
a rivals catalog which illustrates the motor and 
chassis of his car. Yet if we should do that it would 
show a convincing reason why you should choose 
the simple, aceessible HUDSON “33.” 

If you can’t find it convenient to personally exam- 
ine many cars, get catalogs and compare the illus- 
trations. Lay the cuts of the motors side by side 
and note how much more complicated all are as 
compared to the motor of the “33.” 

In other cars there is a jumble of rods, wires, ex- 
posed mechanism and other mechanical obstructions 
that are difficult to understand and that collect dust 
and render vital parts inaccessible. You don’t need 
to be an automobile expert to see this. Now look at 
the HUDSON “33.” It presents no such confusion. 
All rods are out of the way. All moving parts are 
protected so that dust will never reach them. There 
is no part of the motor or other portion of the car 


‘that, is not easily accessible. 


The HUDSON “33” has some 900 fewer parts than 
are used on the average car. 

This is but one example of its greater simplicity. 
By comparing with other cars or with the illustra- 
tions in the catalogs you can easily check off the 
many other features of advancement that are exclu- 
sive with the HUDSON “33.” 


The Dollar Value of Simplicity 


You immediately recognize that in eliminating 
these 900 parts we can put the money thus saved 
into bettering the quality of the parts that are used. 
That is why experts do not compare the HUDSON 
“33” with other cars selling within its price range— 
between $1,400 and $2,000—but with cars which sell 
above $2,500. 

We have developed factory economy to as high a 
state as has any manufacturer. Our volume in the 
number of cars produced is among the largest. We 
know that in these directions it is impossible to 
bring price down and quality up in the same degree 
as shown in the “33.” 

The only way it can be accomplished is just as it 
has been in this case—by eliminating the number 
of parts used. 

No other automobile is so simple as the HUDSON 
“33 3” therefore, we say, no other car of such quality 
can be sold under $2,500. 


What It Means in Repair Charges 


Most repair expense is for the time required to re- 


move the obstructions that interfere with the free 
access to the part needing attention and for the re- 


Examine 


Rival’ 


placing of those rods and wires and other things 
after the repair has been made. At 60 cents an hour 
—the minimum charge for such service—you can 
understand what this means when four or five hours 
must be consumed in removing and in replacing parts 
in order to make an adjustment that, were it not for 
the intricacy of the car, could be made in a few min- 
utes. You save all such expense and annoyance if 
you own a HUDSON “33.” It is accessible in every 
detail. 


The Dust Proof Idea 


Dust and sand cut the finest bearings. No amount 
of wear is so destructive. Note what provision has 
been made in other cars for protecting moving parts 
and then look at these details on the HUDSON “38.” 
HUDSON valves are enclosed. Dust never gets into 
their mechanism. ‘Thus they do not become noisy. 
Every moving part is fully protected and that means 
long service. It means a greater operating economy. 


Greater Value This Year Than Last 


Experience with thousands of cars, in addition to 
establishing the correctness of design and sufficiency 
of materials, has shown us how to add to comfort, 
simplicity and value. 


It has given practice to our workmen with the re- 
sult that they do their work more skillfully. This 
means quieter operation and longer service for the car. 

In the matter of tires, for instance—the most costly 
single item entering into the operation of an auto- 
mobile—we have in the 1912 model assured greater 
economy. 


Last year we furnished 34x34-inch tires, a size 
tire makers say is large enough for a car of the 
weight of the HUDSON “33.” This year to assure 
longer service, we are using 34x4-inch tires. 

To reduce all annoyance of delays and work on the 
road, the “33” is this year furnished with Demount- 
able Rims. Fear of punctures need no longer concern 
you, for a ready-inflated tire can be substituted so 
easily that a woman can make the change in five 
minutes. 


Wider, deeper and softer seats with higher backs 
are furnished. The springs are a trifle longer and 
therefore more flexible. In hundreds of little things 
we have added a touch of simplicity and of elegance 
that increases greatly the unequaled value you obtain 
in the HUDSON “33.” 


Control levers are located inside and are operated 
by the right hand, yet do not interfere with the driv- 
er’s knees, which is a common fault with most cars 
that have inside controls. 


7128 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Our 
Car, Too 


Equipment is Included 


Last year we quoted the car stripped, selling the 
top, magneto, and Prest-O-Lite tank as extras at 
$150. This year these things with the Demountable 
Rims, larger tires, heavier, larger lamps, etc., are 
listed with the car. With the same equipment as is 
this year furnished regularly, to say nothing of the 
much greater value of this year’s model, the 1911 car 
cost $1630. 


All 1912 models sell at $1600. 


When you get the 1912 HUDSON “33,” it is 
equipped ready for complete and satisfactory serv- 
ice. Even the license number holders and tire irons 
are in place, 


We Have Spent Lavishly 


No expense has been spared in making the 1912 
HUDSON “33” all that could be desired in every par- 
ticular. The best of everything has been used. We 
were generous in this respect with the 1911 model. 


This season we are even more particular as to the 
quality of materials and the way they are assembled. 
You can’t see just how we have added to chis quality 
except by the perfect and long operation of the car. 


You can see, however, by a mere glance, that a bet- 
ter quality of equipment is furnished than you ordi- 
narily find on cars selling under $2,500. The lamps 
are the same as are used on one of the highest priced 
American cars. The upholstering is carefully select- 
ed. The paint is of the highest quality. All the de- 
tails that contribute to convenience, long inexpensive 
service are there. We have a perfected system of 
carburetion by which greater mileage is secured from 
each gallon of gasoline. The larger tires assure lower 
operating cost. 


You Might Get a Car Now 


We have never been able to build the “33” as fast 
as the demand requires. All dealers are constantly 
clamoring for more cars. But perhaps your dealer 
could, if you see him promptl,, get you an early de- 
livery. Last spring we were 2,000 cars oversold. 
There has not been a day since the 1912 models were 
announced that orders on hand did not exceed all the 
cars we could produce in two months. So if you get 
a HUDSON “33” it will be because the dealer has 
foreseen the situation and has a car on hand in ex- 
pectance of just such a demand. 


If you don’t know the dealer nearest you, write for 
his address and for portfolio in colors of models, de- 
tails, ete. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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(Concluded from Page 21) 


baby, she said: “You’ll have a pappy tonight, honey, and one that any young 
7un mout be proud on.” 

Bill Higgins had told the boys there was to be a wedding as well as a 
christening, and the whole village was excited over the news. 

Miss Patsy was just in the act of putting on her wedding dress when she 
was surprised by Sister Ogletree and Polly Simpkins, her nearest neighbors, 
who had come, they said, “to help to dress the bride.” 

Miss Patsy blushed like a girl in her ’teens and said, “Land’s sake, how 
did you-uns know about it?” 

“Why, Miss Patsy,” said Polly, “don’t you know you couldn’t keep that 
to yourself?” 

Polly insisted on arranging the bride’s hair, which she did in the latest 
Psyche fashion, with beau-catchers, which were made to stay in place by 
means of quince-seed musilage. 

“Haint you going to wear a veil and dress in white, Miss Patsy?’ said 
Polly. 

“Why, fer the land’s sake, child—who wear a veil—Patsy Graham? Wal, 
I reckon not. You see hit aint like this was the first time. I’ve done this 
thing before. No, honey, white dresses and bride’s veils are fer young folks 
like you. Reckon you'll be a puttin’ ’em on ’fore long, Polly. Haint you and 
Samuel fixed hit up yit?” 

Polly had for a long time been in love with Samuel Nesbit Hawkins, but 
had almost given up in despair on account of his timidity. She hoped, how- 
ever, that he would some day so far forget himself as to speak out. 

“Oh, Miss Patsy,” said Sister Ogletree, “you must wear a veil. You see 
hit aint obliged to be white. Where’s that purple one you bought last spring? 
Hit'll jist match this purple muslin dress, too, and ef hit aint the first time 
you’ve been married, you know Aaron haint never been married before.” 

“Wal, ef you-uns think hit’ll be more suitable, I’ll wear hit.” 

“How becoming that polonaise is to you, Miss Patsy,” said Polly. “Hit 
suits your figure so well, and aint hit lucky you had them coral beads to 
wear ?” 

At her side she pinned a yellow bordered handkerchief, perfumed with 
cinnamon drops, while around her waist was tied a pink sash, which thought- 
ful Polly had brought with her. She wore a pair of white cotton gloves and 
the bouquet, which consisted of white and purple althea blossoms from her 
garden, completed her toilet. Standing aside to look at her they both de- 
clared her a bride any man might be proud of. 

“Where be you-uns going to make your home, Miss Patsy?” asked Sister 
Ogletree. 

-“We will stay right here at my house, as this will be more home-like, fer 
you know Aaron's house is his place of business. Land’s sake, folks,” sud- 
denly exclaimed Miss Patsy, “ef I haint gone and plum forgot the baby, and 
hit a going to be christened, too.” 

“Don’t you worry about hit, Miss Patsy; jist give me hit’s clothes and I'll 
dress hit while you sits down a spell and composes yourself,” said Sister Ogle- 
tree, “and you, Polly, had better run along home and dress, too, fer you know 
you wants to look your puttiest tonight and maybe this wedding will git Sam 
in the notion.” 

Promptly at eight the crowd began to arrive. Parson and Sister Led- 
better came first. They were soon followed by Bill Higgins, Eli and Josiah 
Perkins. Polly was back, happy and smiling, with Samuel Nesbit Hawkins, 
and the whole crowd was feeling jolly and in good spirits. 

Keeping time to the music of “Come, Haste to the Wedding,” played on 
the organ by Polly, who had insisted that they have some music, Aaron en- 
tered with Miss Patsy on his arm. They were followed by Sister Ogletree 
with the baby. 

“How handsome Aaron looks tonight,” whispered Sister Ledbetter to 
Polly, “and so happy, too.” 

Aaron was as tall and lank as Miss Patsy was short and plump. The 
pants to his new jeans suit, though a trifle short, only showed to better ad- 
vantage the bright red socks bought for the occasion, and with his b’iled shirt, 
celluloid collar and green necktie, he was perfect in Miss Patsy’s eyes. 

“Wal, Aaron,” said Parson Ledbetter, “being as how I’m to perform two 
ceremonies tonight of entirely different natures, Which shall come first?” 

Aaron decided on the marriage ceremony first, as, he said, “that most 
ingenerally went before a christening.” 

After Aaron and Miss Patsy had been pronounced “lawful man and 
wife”, Sister Ogletree stepped forward with the baby. Taking it in his arms, 
the parson said, “Name this child.” 

“Patsy Graham Bartlett,” said Aaron. 

cat gum,” said Eli, nudging Josiah, “that’s the quickest business ever I 
seed. 

The cake and wine were then passed around and the night was far spent 
when the little company dispersed to their homes, leaving Aaron, Miss Patsy 
and the baby, a happy family, to themselves. 

Taking Miss Patsy’s hand in his, Aaron said: “Patsy, this is the happiest 
hour of my life. What a blessin’ it is to have a good wife. God bless that 
po’ little critter lying thar in hits little bed, who brought you to me. We'll 
do our best to bring hit up to be a good, pure woman. May the good Lord help 
us to do our duty by hit and each other.” 

Several years after the wedding of Aaron and Miss Patsy, and after little 
’atsy Graham Bartlett had grown to be a bright, sweet child, as Miss Patsy 
sat on her porch in the sunshine, ripping the blue cap which the baby had 
worn on its head on the night it was left at Aaron’s door, she was surprised 
to see a piece of folded paper drop from the inside of the lining. Opening it, 
she found it to be a note to Aaron. Running to the shop, she gave it to him. 

“What's this, Patsy?” he said, looking up. After telling him how and 
where she found it, Aaron carefully read it, and then exclaimed, “Praise the 
Lord, Patsy, she’s all right!” 

“What do you mean, Aaron?” 

“T mean that our little Patsy did have a mammy and a pappy, too. Her 
mammy was as good a girl as ever lived in Buckeye. She married a chap 
from the city right here in this town. Before the baby was born he grew tired 
of and deserted her, and, when the child came, she died in a hospital, after 
gittin’ one of them nurses to promise to send the baby to me. Hit’s ma, Patsy, 
was Pinky Mosely, and as old man Mosely, her daddy, is dead, and I seed 
from the paper some time ago that the city chap she married was killed, the 
blessed baby is all our own now.” 

“Thank God,” said Miss Patsy. “My prayer is answered at last, and now 
the little angel wont never have nothin’ to be ashamed on,” _ 
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Judge Brand Warmly Denies 
Responsibility for Lynching 


Garment. 
Summer 
Underwear 


E give space to a statement ftom Judge ©. H. Brand, judge of the 

W Superior court, of Athens, Ga: which is a reply to the charges in our 

September issue, that he had reason to believe a negro would be 

lynched unless properly guarded, and that Judge Brand’s failure to ask the 

‘governor for troops was warrant for his impeachment, and that his attitude 

in the matter marked him as unfit for the office he holds. Judge Brand’s 

defense of his conduct is based on his assumption that the duty of asking for 

troops did not devolve on him. We close the matter with the printing of 

Judge Brand’s statement and the following extract from a letter from then 
Governor Brown, of Georgia, to Judge Brand: 


OU don’t have to take 


any one’s word. You 
know “Porosknit” every time 


by this label. 


50c a Garment 


“Hon. Charles H. Brand, Judge Superior Court, Athens, Ga.—My Dear Judge: In reference to our 
conversation last Tuesday in which you expressed the view that the negro to be tried for rape in Walton 
county next Tuesday will be lynched unless properly guarded, and in view of previous correspondence 
and orders in connection with the same case, I feel it my duty to take up the matter with you in this 
form again. 

“I call your attention to the following section of the code of the state of Georgia (1911): 

` . “ +1434. Governor’s Duty—Whenever any judge of the superior court, or a city court, county 

Union Suits, $1.00 sheriff, mayor of any incorporated city, town, or village, in this state, whose authority shall rank in 

the order named, shall have reasonable cause to apprehend the outbreak of any riot, rout, tumult, insur- 

Boys’ 25c each. Union Suits, 50c rection, mob, unlawful assembly or combination to oppose the enforcement of the law by intimidation, 

force or violence, within the jurisdiction of which such officer is by law a conservator of the peace, 

Sold Everywhere which cannot be speedily suppressed or effectually prevented by the ordinary posse comitatus and peace 

officers, it shall forthwith become the duty of the judge, sheriff or mayor to report the facts and the 

CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y¥. circumstances to the governor and to request him to order out such portion of the militia.of the state 

. as may be necessary to preserve the peace; and it thereupon shall be the duty of the governor, if he 

deems such-‘apprehension well founded, to order out, or direct to be held in readiness, such portion of 

the militia-of the state as he may deem advisable for the enforcement of the law; and he may require 

the officer in command of the troops to report to such civil officer as he may direct, and to obey the 

orders of such civil officer; or, if the governor deems it advisable, he may specially instruct the officer 

in command of such troops as to duties required of them, and to direct their execution under the imme- 
diate control of the governor.’ 

“As you will note it is first made the duty of the judge when he ‘shall have reasonable cause to 
apprehend the outbreak of any riot,’ etc., to report the facts and circumstances to the governor ‘and 
to request him to order out such portion of the militia of the state as may be necessary to preserve 
the peace,’ ete. 
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Every argument 1s in their favor 5 Not The statement of Judge Brand in full follow S, and fou the det ails of our 


one point about them which can be criti- own position we refer the reader to the September issue of this magazine : 
cised, Suitable for wear at work or play. . 


Mailed opt =a ake core Fer __ “It appears that the responsibility for this lynching is endeavored. to be 
tubs with a damp cloth anda LITHOLIN laid upon me and it seems that E am not only requested, but it is necessary in 
is snow-white. The same collar you have order for the public to form a fair opinion, that I should state the facts. 

. always worn—only waterproofed. “T deny that I am responsible for the lynching of this negro, my conscience 
Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair is clear before man and.God. But to the facts. 
At PE, ote OR AR TOW “My policy has been since I have been judge to have speedy trials of cases 
price, Write for booklet, à sale! 5i { 
THE FIRERLOID CO. of this character, though always giving the defendant and his attorneys all the 
7 & 9 Waverly Place | | time necessary and requested after indictment had been returned. The constitu- 
Bow Seek | | tion guarantees to every citizen charged with crime a speedy trial. In my judg- 
ment ordinarily a speedy trial is the only thing which will prevent a lynching. 
“This has been demonstrated to my satisfaction several times while I was 
solicitor-general and since I have been judge, notably in the Vanderford case in 

Gwinnett county where a white man was charged with raping a young girl, which 

occurred three or four years ago and in the Jackson county case, which occurred 

recently, where the negro was charged and convicted on undisputed and satis- 
factory proof that he had violently assaulted a good white woman. 


Called Grand Jury Together 


“Acting upon this policy as soon as I heard of the case in Walton county, I 
passed an order calling the grand jury in session to investigate the charge. I 
could not preside on account of a telegram from my wife, who was then at Johns 
Hopkins hospital under treatment, and Judge Park, of the Ocmulgee circuit, 
presided for me. A bill of indictment was returned against Tom Allen for rape 
and Colonels Felker and Roberts were appointed by him to defend the negro. 

“T went to Monroe the day set by his order to try this case. Previous to 
that time I had heard threats of lynching. The sheriff so informed me. At the 
request of Governor Brown I notified him when the court was set for trial, giv- 
ing in my letter to him extracts from the sheriff’s letter telling him what I then 
believed the situation was. Acting upon the information then obtained, efforts 
were then made to put upon me the responsibility of calling the militia to accom- 
pany the negro to Monroe. I declined to assume this responsibility then as I 
have consistently declined to do since for the reason assigned in my letter to 
Governor Brown, in which I wrote him: 


The Most Intimate Thing We Own 


HE Greeks have a saying, ‘‘Nothing is impossible to indus- 
try,” and American manufacturers are proving that this is so. 
The word ‘‘Underwear’’ a few years ago did not suggest any- 
thing especially pleasing, but The Cooper Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Bennington, Vermont, have evolved a ‘‘de luxe” 
Underwear which is perfection itself. 
The Cooper people have put more value into Underwear than 
oie z TU ER: anyone ever imagined was possible. 


| Cooper’s 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
4 Spring Needle Underwear 


} ts made under ideal conditions at 
Bennington, Vermont. from. the 
genuine Spring Needle Fabric. 
To make sure of this, the Cooper 
people make the machines that 
f make the goods. 

\ This Underwear is made in Union 
4} and Two-Piece Suits in all sizes and 
in popular weights and colors. Write 
the makers and they will send youa 
booklet giving prices, etc., and a lib- 
eral sample of the wonderful Spring 
Needle Fabric. You will never 
s e: kton what nan entar is un- 
> f ete til you investigate the Cooper, 

2 which has durability, beauty, 

stretching and comfort-giving quality to commend it, 


COOPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


“T answer your question, ‘whether or not it is your purpose to request the assistance of the military 
in taking -the prisoner from Atlanta to Monroe’ by saying that it is not. I answer this question plainly 
and unequivocably but with the utmost respect and deference to you personally and as the chief magis- 
trate of this state, and I do so with the firm conviction that I am within the limits of the law, the con- 
stitution and the oath of my office, and with the earnest and sincere hope, God being my judge, that the 
law will be allowed to take its course.” 


Did Not Request Military 


“I did not. request.the military to be sent to Monroe on the first trial. On 
the day this case was first set for trial in Monroe, after the same was continued 
when on account. of the military discipline the people were not allowed to enter 
the court room, I felt it my duty to let the people know the facts and why the 
case was continued and in a short public talk to them I gave the reasons why 
the case was continued. 

“Some one in the crowd asked me if I ordered the military to Monroe. I 
replied that I did not, but the law made it the duty of the judge, if he was on the 
‘ground and knew the situation, to do so, if he thought it necessary, but that in 
in his absence and when he did not know the situation, it devolved upon the 
sheriff, the city court judge and the mayor of the town to do so if they thought 
it was necessary. This was all I said-about the presence of the military, not- 
withstanding the many false statements in the press and otherwise to the 
contrary. ` ; 

“As stated in my letter to Sheriff Stark, I had no time on this day to ascer- 
tain the.real situation. in Walton county. I promised the people on that day in 
that open talk that when the lady was able to come to court that I would again 
pass an order convening the court to try the negro. Later on I heard that she 
was able to come to court and in compliance with my promise I passed an order 
calling the court for June 27, as it was the only day before August court that I 
could try the case when Mr. Felker, one of the defendant’s attorneys, could be 
present, as he was a member of the senate and his presence in that body was a 
fawful excuse from being at court. 


x Mailed Copy to Sheriff 


“T sent the original order to the clerk of the court. I mailed a copy the next 
day to the sheriff and the defendant’s attorneys. Not having received any 
acknowledgement from these officers of the receipt of this action on the part of 
the.court, I again wrote the clerk and called his attention to what I had done, 
and stating therein that I did not know whether he had received this order or 
whether the sheriff had reseived a copy of the order, and asked him to read and 
exhibit in person the original order to the sheriff. 

“Later I received the letter from Sheriff Stark, This was the only letter 
and the only message which I ever received from Sheriff Stark from the day 
this case was first set for-trial until this good hour. 

“I replied to this letter, which is the only letter I have ever received since 
said case was first set for trial from any human being, officer or citizen in Wal- 
ton county, except from one friend in Monroe, who wrote me he thought the 
people were going to allow the case to be tried without violence. Editor Camp 
wrote an article in the Walton Tribune a few days later to the same effect. 

“On Tuesday, June 20th, I met Governor Brown near the Phi Kappa hall, on 
the campus, and had. a talk..with him, which he began about the situation in 
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Monroe. And on June 23rd I received a letter from him. I replied to this letter 
promptly, briefly presenting my position in this matter. 

“In the meantime, a few days later, Colonel T. W. Rucker called me up 
over the ’phone and told me that he had been employed with Mr. Felker to defend 
this negro, and that a change of venue would be asked. I told him then that I 
did not think that I had jurisdiction of the question in vacation. Later I received 
a petition for a change of venue signed by the negro, Tom Allen himself, which 
was sworn to by him, and without the signature of any attorney’s name asking 
for a change of venue. No evidence by affidavits or otherwise accompanied this 
petition. I passed an order declining to take jurisdiction of the matter. It 
could only be entertained while the superior court was in session and when the 
prisoner was present. 

“Later on Mr. Rucker came to see me in person, to wit: one Saturday after- 
noon, and suggested that I allow the prisoner to waive his presence and that 
at once, and while I was at Monroe, that I could hear the evidence on this ques- 
tion pro and con and decide whether I would change the venue. I took the 
matter under advisement, without giving him any definite answer. He returned 
to Atlanta on Sunday morning’s train. Later, and during the day of Sunday, 
his son, Mr. Lamar Rucker, told me that his father had decided that he would 
have nothing further to do with the case, which he repeated in person, subse- 
quently on my return from Jefferson, and, therefore, the request for this sugges- 
tion to be adopted was thus withdrawn, and was not thereafter made by any per- 
son whomsoever. 


Hears Sheriff’s Purpose 


“Sunday afternoon I heard that it was the purpose of Sheriff Stark to carry 
this negro to Monroe Monday night. Early Monday morning, while at the 
depot waiting for the train to go to Jefferson, I asked Mr. Knight, the court 
reporter, to.’phone his father; which he did, asking him on his own responsibility 
to suggest to Sheriff Stark not-to start with the negro from Atlanta until Tues- 
day morning: On arrival at Jefferson we heard from Judge Knight stating that 
the sheriff had gone but he had made this suggestion to his deputy, Mr. Gibson, 
who declined to communicate with:the sheriff upon the subject. I then told my 
court reporter, the son of Judge- Knight, as the latter said he knew where he 
could locate the sheriff in Atlanta; to make the suggestion to him. He agreed 
to do this and did do it over the phone, but the sheriff did not give him any 
satisfaction and certainly did not ask that I give my consent to do so. 

“I thought then, as I thought at the first trial, that it would be better to 
earry the prisoner there and take him away in the day time. Later I saw the 
solicitor-general, and I told him that I heard that the sheriff intended to carry 
this negro to Monroe the night before and that it would be a wise thing on his 

art to communicate with him and suggest that he do not leave Atlanta before 
uesday morning. 


Learns of Lynching 


“In the morning, while I was on the eve of going through the country to 
Monroe to try this case, I received a message from Judge Knight stating that 
the negro had been killed at Social Circle. And later that day I also heard 
that another negro was taken from the jail at Monroe and killed. This is a plain 
statement in detail of the history of this whole matter since the last trial and 
my connection and knowledge of the situation. I do not want to be put in the 
attitude of criticising any officer, but I contend that it was a mistake to carry 
the military to Monroe in the first instance, though the sheriff thought so an] 
led me so to think at that time. This irritated the people and the best and most 
law-abiding people in the county at that. < 

“If the sheriff had summoned from the people of the county, as he had a 
right to do under the law referred to in my letter to Governor Brown, which gave 
him the right to summon five hundred people and arm them with repeating rifies, 
if he thought it necessary, it being a misdemeanor to refuse to serve or fo pro- 
tect the prisoner, I honestly believe that he would have been tried when the 
court was first called without any violence or any blood being shed. He and the 
local authorities were on the ground and knew the situation better than I did 
as it existed in Monroe during the last few days. | 


Sheriff Had Authority | 


“The sheriff knew, or could have known, whether or not a compliance with 
the act of 1893, which gaye him the right, to summons and arm any namber of 
citizens to accompany him to Atlanta and return with this prisoner, would have 
prevented any violence; and, if he thought that this procedure could not cope 
with the situation, he knew, and the local authorities knew, better than I could 
know, whether it was necessary to call for.the military or not. i 

“The duty was upon him not only under the act of 1893 as to summoning 
citizens, but also on him, in my absence,-as to requesting the military to accom- 
pany the prisoner. Instead of that, he-goes to Atlanta and, without adopting 
the suggestion to leave with him during-the day on the morning train, at mid- 
night he sends this negro with two or three bailiffs to Social Circle, he remaining | 
in Atlanta, arriving at 2 o'clock that night, when the only people present who had | 
determined to take the law in their own hands and take revenge for the assault 
of this negro upon this good white woman. 

“The offense was committed in this section of the county, and therefore, the 
people in this section were more enraged than the people in any other section of 
the county, and whether the sheriff meant tò or not, he could not have selected a 
better time, place and opportunity to have allowed the negro to be taken in hand 
by the enraged people. í 

“I am opposed to lynching. I believe in letting the law take its course. 
These rape cases of negroes upon three. good white women in the three counties 
of mys circuit within 40 miles of each other and within two months’ interval 
of each other have given me more trouble and concern and anxiety than anything 
that has ever happened during my public life. It has preyed upon my mind and 
heart day and night. I longed and prayer that, while justice might be meted 
out to the defendant in accordance with the facts, the law would be allowed to 
take its course, TOS. 


Duty Upon Sheriff 


“While I am against lynching, I am against rape. One cannot shut his eyes 
to the fact that if one of his-owm family is assaulted by a negro fiend and brute 
like these ladies were, that all the wrathful passions of a decent, respectable white 
man become aroused and uncontrollable. At the heart of every respectable white 
man judgment is dethroned and reason loses her sway. Under such circumstances 
the distress and the sorrow of the victim destroy obedience to the law among 
the people directly affected. I did not order the troops to be sent to Monroe 
with this prisoner, first because I was under no duty to do so. I did not order 
them sent there because I did not know there was any necessity to do so. 
not order them sent there because the law gave the sheriff ample authority to 
protect the prisoner without calling for the troops. I did not order them sent 
there because the duty was upon the sheriff and the local authorities in my 
absence and in my ignorance of the situation to call for them, if they thought 
it was necessary. 

“I do not think that the troops ought to be called for until all other means 
have been exhausted, and, as stated, the law affords ample means before calling 
upon them, because when the home people are charged with a prisoner, those who 
would take the law in their own hands would be loath and slow to attack them, 
for fear of killing some of their own friends, and for this reason—the best reason 
—the prisoner’s life can be protected and a trial had, whereas, if the military is 
sent in charge of a prisoner, a conflict is more liable to ensue and the lives of 
not only the soldiers, but of the home people, would be imperiled, and in all 
probability, many sacrificed. A 

“If I had called the military when I didn’t know it was necessary, and when 
the law didn’t devolve this duty upon me, and some young man among the soldiers 
was killed or some of the citizens of Walton county were killed, I would never 
forgive myself. The clods falling upon the grave of such an one would ring 
fo my ean as long as life lasted, and I would go to my grave reproaching myself 
or my folly. 4 

“And while T want to discharge and have performed every duty which the 
law imposes upon me, I don’t propose to be the engine of sacrificing any white 
man’s life for all the negro rapists in the country by assuming a responsibility 
that the law does not impose upon me, and in taking this position whatever other 
People may think, in person, subsequently, I am in perfect accord with my con- 
science and my God.” 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


Theseaggregate distances, which 
exceed in their total the limits of 
the Solar system, are actually con- | 
fined within the boundaries of the - 
United States. They show the. 
.progress that has been made to- | 
wards universal service and the 


In one year the earth on its 
orbit around the sun travels 584,- 
000,000 miles; in the same time 
telephone messages travel 23,- 
600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. 
That means that the 7,175,000,000 
Bell conversations cover a distance 
forty times that traveled by the 
earth. 


intensive intercommunication be- . 
tween 90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could 
be possible in such a limited area 
were it not that each telephone 
is the center of one universal 
system. 


When it is considered that each 
telephone connection includes re- 
plies as well as messages, the 
mileage of talk becomes even 
greater. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


One System 
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ACKWARD, roll backward, O, Time in your 
B flight.” 
The sentiment of this old song must have in- 
spired certain Southern legislators while de- 
livering their speeches in opposition to the bill grant- 
ing women graduates from law schools the right to 
practice in this state. The arguments of the honor- 
able gentlemen were drawn from the conditions that 
applied to women sixty years ago, and as these con- 
ditions are radicaily changed the arguments were 
without point. 

Today, when women by tl ousands are employed in 
all kinds of industrial pursuits and are filling all 
manner of professional positions—to tell a woman 
who has prepared herself to practice law that she 
must go home and rear children instead, as chivalry 
forbids the favoring of any measure that may call 
her out of her sphere to mingle with men in 
the polluting atmosphere of a court room— 
does not this sound like an echo from “way 
back” in the fifties? 

Why should a court room be polluting to 
women any more than a medical lecture room 
or a hospital training school for nurses? 
Should not the moral diseases brought up be- 
fore a court be treated in a dignified and busi- 
ness-like way? It is true that many unclean 
details in divorce and similar cases are unnec- 
essarily drawn out by cross-questioning on the 
part of counsel, and this has induced many of 
the most successful women lawyers to confine 
their practice to civil cases, which are more 
lucrative as well as more numerous than the 
~ other kind. 

But after all are not the unsavory details of 
Sensational cases spread before women in the - 
daily newspapers? 

If law is so contaminating, why has not leg- 
islative chivalry been invoked in behalf of the 
great army of lawyers’ assistants—the young 
women stenographers—usually well educated 
and self-respecting—who sit in the offices of 
their employers, day after day taking testi- 
mony in every case—eyen the most delicate 
coming in contact with clients of all classes, 
performing errands for their employers in 
court rooms and clerks’ offices and, in short, 
as has been said of them, doing everything 
they would be called upon to do were they 
` practicing law on their own account. 


No Stemming the Tide 

No one can doubt that women will yet have 
the right to practice law in Georgia as they 
have in thirty-seven other states. The decree 
of the legislature was “writ on sand”—the tide 
of progress will efface it. You cannot stem 
this tide: any effort will be of as little use as 
was Mrs. Partington’s broom in sweeping back 
the tidal wave that invaded her front porch. 
Some day the tide may recede, but there is at 
present no sign of an ebb. 

Whether it be for the better or for the worse 
that women should come out from home and 
dependency and take a share of the world’s 
Wwork—the deed is done. The world has ac- 
cepted the situation and is moving comfort- 
ably on. Unquestionably, too, the world has 
been benefited by it. In carrying out many of 
the numerous reforms that have been inaugu- 
rated, women have been found peculiarly effi- 
cient. A recent instance is that of Miss Fran- 
ces Kellor, who has been appointed Chief In- 
vestigator of the Department of Labor of the 
State of New York. She is a young woman, a 
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graduate from the Chicago University, and she has 
come into her position by no graft or favor, but 
through hard study and investigation of the problems 
pertaining to her office. She will have entire charge 
of the new Bureau of Industries and Immigration, 
created by the New York legislature during its last 
winter’s session. 

Miss Kellor’s position calls for courage, keen dis- 
cernment and prompt action. She must use her wits 
to circumvent those who would cheat or lure astray 
the ignorant or bewildered immigrant. She must 
fight the fake contractors and White slave dealers 
who walk off with hundreds of young, good-looking, 
capable women under the pretext of obtaining for 
them situations in work shops or in respectable homes 
as domestics. Her office is called the “Clearing House 
of All the Immigrant Troubles”, and when you reflect 
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If solid happiness we prize 
Within our homes this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam. 
—NATHANIEL COTTON. 


Conducted B y 


MARY E. BRYAN 


what an army these immigrants are, and how numer- 
ous and multiform are their troubles, you will agree 
that Miss Frances Kellor has her hands pretty full 
and that she is more useful to humanity at large than 
if she were the daughter of the house in a little home 
with domestic tasks as her only work. 


The Girl in the Home 


And yet the old order of things was very sweet and 
beautiful, and I do not wonder that its disruption was 
not looked upon with favor by those legislators, a 
number of whom had come from country districts and 
small towns where the change in the status of women 
is not so evident as in cities. There is a restful charm 
about a home in which there is an unbroken family, 
living in the old-fashioned way, the men maintaining 
the home with their labor, the women ordering the 


affairs as to comfort, beauty and graceful hos- 
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Back in the Ol Ilome 


By T. T. FISHBURNE 


To visit the home where my childhood was spent, 
Wakens sadly-sweet memories of yore, 


I dream of old days as I sit by the side 


Of my mother, now more than four score. 


T look up the lane and along the elear brook, 
That flows across meadow and lawn; 

They are just as they were when I ran as a boy 
To greet dear ones that now are all gone. 


Over the door of the room where we sat, 
Hangs the rifle, the shot pouch and horn, 

Rusted and moulded; no blast calls the dogs 
To the chase at the breaking of morn. 


There stands the old pines, in whose shadow I lay 
And dreamed of the future in store 

For the boy whose heart, though it clung to his home, 
Throbbed with vague aspirations for more. 


Still the sycamore stands “tween the house and the spring, 
And the mossy-thatched spring house is there, 

And there in the trough that with cold water's filled 
Stand the butter-erock, stone churn and jar. 


Standing there in white turban and apron as white, 
The old negro “auntie” seems still : 

To be plying the ¢hurn-staff and crooning a hymn, 
But she sleeps in her grave on the hill. 


Night comes, and the clock chimes the hour for bed: 
The good-nights fall soft as a tear, 
Tn the room of his childhood each dreams of the kiss 


Of some one afar who is dear. 


But when daylight has dawned, we are waked from dreams 


By a pure, tender kiss like no other— 
“Wake, children! It’s near time for breakfast,” we hear, 
- "Tis the voice of the precious old mother. 


T’ve traveled the beautiful land of my birth 
And crossed the broad oceans to roam, 
But no spot have I found so dear as is this— 

My heart’s Meeca—my dhildhood's old H À 


Roanoke, Va. 
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pitality. 

No work is so appealingly feminine as house 
work. A clever author who spent his vacation 
in the country this summer was delighted with 
the glimpse he caught through the kitchen win- 
dow of the daughter of the house making bis- 
cuit at the kitchen table, the sleeves of her 


snowy Mother Hubbard apron rolled up and 


her pretty arms powdered with flour. He 
thought her almost as charming armed with 
broom and duster, her rippling hair all but 
concealed in a kerchief. 

It is true that there are many women who 
find a special destiny in the keeping of a home, 
and in assisting in the manifold duties. But 
not every woman is so constructed. There are 
women who are inspired to other vocations, 
and these fields should not be denied them. 

The situation would be rather unique if men 
insisted that all men should be clerks, or that 
all men should be brokers, or all men farmers. 

Woman, after all, is the fountain head of our 
life and civilization, and whereyer she is al- 
lowed to broaden ambitions and strengthen her 
individuality, she contributes that much more 
to the growth of the man and is in that much 
better fitted to rear or to instruct the youth of 
our country. 
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Methods of the Woodson Family 


A BEVY of white-costumed ladies — guests 

of the big seaside hotel—were perched 
inside a pavilion on the beach like a flock of 
white doves, gossiping (in undovelike fashion ) 
about the indiscretions of a very young bud. A 
little company of children near by were build- 
ing a sand city. A boy left the others and 
came up to the occupants of the pavilion. 

“See here, Mumsey,” he said, holding out a 
beautiful shell. “Isn’t this pretty? Who made 
ite? 

His mother did not notice him. She was 
saying: “I hear they lay the blame on the su- 
perintendent of the school, who was very lax 
in discipline, and—” 

“Who made it, Mumsey ?”’ 

She turned impatiently. 
course.” 

“What did he make it for?’ The boy was 
looking curiously at the convolutions of the 
pink-lined mollusk: it must have been made 
for some purpose. 

“What a foolish question. 
cause He wanted to. You are such a nui- 
sance. Go and play with the others.” 

After awhile the boy came back—the shell 


“Why, God, of 


He made it be- 
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you would choose 
your friends, for wear- 
ing qualities as well as 
appearance. 
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still in his hand. The ladies had finished trying the 
case of the bud. 

“T know what made the shell now,” the boy an- 
nounced. “A live creature made it, and he made it to 
live in. It was his house, and he made it out of him- 
self. When he was little, he hadn’t any house, then he 
squeezed a kind of limy juice out of his skin and it har- 
dened and made a shell. When he grew bigger he made 
his house bigger, too. And the oysters we eat, do the 
same way. They swim about lively when they are first 
hatched, then they settle down and fasten themselves 
to a rock or something and begin to make a shell house 
to live in. It’s got hinges and they open it wide enough 
to suck in the sea water and eat the tiny things that’s 
in it.” 

“Mercy! What a lot of information! Where did you 
get it?” 

“From Kirby Woodson. Hes just got back from a 
walk on the beach with his mother and he told me. He 
knows a whole lot of things. He can tell you the names 
of the birds and the trees and how seeds make flowers 
and plants and what the clouds are made of, and where 
the dew comes from, and—” 

“His school teacher must be a walking encyclopedia.” 

“He hasn’t got any school teacher. He never went to 
school a day in his life. It’s his mother. She tells him 
things while they are out walking or when they are 
working in the garden at.home. She teaches him out of 
books, too, but it can’t be like they teach in school, for 
he says it don’t tire him.” 

“I pity his mother, though; it must be a tiresome job 
for her.” 

“She doesn’t find it tiresome,” interposed a lady who 
was listening. “She says it is the most delightful work 
she ever did. I met her last fall when I was visiting a 
friend in the town where she lives. Her home is on the 
outskirts of the town, with gardens and orchards 
around it and woods quite near. She and her two boys 
fairly live out of doors, always taking a microscope 
along and finding many illustrations for their book les- 
sons in the trees, the brooks, the birds and butterflies. 
She reads to them and they read together—books of 
travel that help to make their geograpby lessons inter- 
esting, nature books and biographies. 

“Then they get out a paper, ‘The Magnolia Leaf’. 
They write on pad paper the news of the orchard (with 
its birds), the poultry yard and the flower garden, all 
the happenings and incidents (some of these are very 
funny of every day—and Saturday their mother 
stitches the leaves together in a bright cambric cover 
and the paper is read aloud to the father, who is the 
only doctor in the town and a quite busy man; but he 
attends to their arithmetic. He says he will teach them 
as much of this as they will need in the common busi- 
ness life—that a knowledge of botany and chemistry 
are of more practical use than a knowledge of the Great- 
est Common Divisor and the Least Common Multiple.” 

“Don’t they intend to send those boys to school— 
ever?” 

“I think not. The father says the schools turn out 
men machines—all taught alike—and their individu- 
ality suppressed, and that the colleges make such an ex- 
hausting demand on boys with their rage for athletics 
as to injure their hearts and dwarf their brains. 

“They are peculiar—those Woodsons. Some people 
call them cranks, but it is a fact that their boys are the 
best informed as well as the best behaved boys in the 
town—and they are manly, robust fellows, too. Each 
has his little patch to cultivate and they take the prize 
every time for the finest strawberries and seedless dew- 
berries and the largest tomatoes.” 


& 
A Personal Word to All 


HE Open House extends cordial greetings to its 
guests today, wishing that there were more room, 
so that none should be kept waiting and each could have 
his or her full “say”. ; : 
Benton, of Illinois, asks: “What are the requisites 
for admission to the Open House? Does one need to be 
an experienced writer?’ Not at all. The Open House 
is free to all who would like to speak their minds on any 
matter of general interest (save party politics and sec- 
tarian religion), relate a. personal experience or tell an 
anecdote or a little story. No literary experience is re- 
quired, though full-fledged writers and authors often 
drop in to talk with us. 

One qualification, however, is necessary — brevity. 
Limited space and the need to have variety require that 
all the talks and stories be short. If they are too long, 
they have to be condensed, and to condense properly 
necessitates some changing, not of the writer’s thought 
or sentiment, but of the way they are expressed. This 
little changing often piques the writer, who does not 
understand why it is done. The keynote to literary suc- 
cess today is understanding what, not to say. It costs a 
pang to cut a pet phrase or prune a fine-sounding sen- 
tence of its redundancy, but it is good literary exercise 
for the writer, who wishes to learn up-to-date methods. 


October 1911 


Many readers were interested in Florence T.’s pro- 
posed plan of partnership farming. These may like to 
hear how the experiment succeeded with two bachelor 
girls of Nashville, Tennessee. A letter from a clever 
club woman gave me the story. Two young women who 
had for some years been receiving good wages from two 
different business firms in the city, had saved some 
money with a view to gratifying their woman’s longing 
for a home. 

At length they concluded to combine their bank ac- 
counts and buy a small, rather neglected farm and cot- 
tage on the river four miles from town. They stocked 
it with chickens, ducks, a cow, a horse and a couple of 
pigs, then hired a trustworthy negro man to work the 
garden and patches and look after the stock. “What is 
home without a mother?’ One of the girls was blessed 
with a cheery, capable mother whose instalment in the 
cottage quickly transformed it into a home for the de- 
lighted girls. 

It did not seem advisable to give up their business in 
the city, as they still owed something on the farm, and 
they wanted to improve it. Early every morning they 
went to town, either on the cars or in the spring wagon 
in which the hired man took to market the baskets of 
berries, eggs, vegetables, apples and other farm pro- 
duce, The girl farm-partners have prospered. They 
are good to look at; fresh, wholesome food and pure air 
have given them lovely complexions. They have paid 
for the place and improved it greatly at small expense. 
Paint, whitewash, flowers, fruit trees and ornamental 
shrubs do wonders for a neglected place. 

Would-be purchasers have offered them more than 
three times what they gave for the farm, but they have 
no idea of selling it. The little brown and white cottage 
with the wistaria-covered porch and the mother inside, 
is the home they have longed for. By and by they will 
give up the city work and turn all their attention to the ` 
farm. 


Letters from the Members 


Where Should Chis Woman Turn? 


INCE stories of real life seem to interest the Open 
House readers and bring helpful suggestions to the 

writers, I am impelled to tell my own story, hoping some 
wiser brain than mine may help me to solve the problem 
it presents. 

Fifteen years ago, while quite young, I married. For 
several years my husband was all I could wish him to 
be. I had a little money and he had nearly as much. 
He persuaded me to let him invest it all in a large 
farm, his father going in with him in the purchase. There 
was a young brother—the indulged pet of the family, 
who had married a girl of high family, but no money. 
They wished to live in the city and in fashionable style, 
and to obtain money for them, my husband and his 
father persuaded me to allow the farm to be mortgaged. 
The brother had already a good business, but his wife 
was fond of society and show. The money was spent, and 
again, in spite of my earnest protest, the farm was mort- 
gaged. When a third mortgage was called for by the 
extravagance of the pair of selfish cityites, I rebelled, 
and my husband sullenly gave in to my wish. 

But he has never forgiven me for opposing him. He 
spends more than half his time in the city, taking the 
two boys with him usually and leaving me and my lit- 
tle girl alone on the lonely isolated farm—which is 
nearly encircled by a swampy creek. I have no con- 
genial neighbors; days pass when I do not see a white 
face save my little girl’s, who is six years old. There 
are fifteen negro families—tenants, on the farm. 

It is not safe for us to stay here, and besides I wish 
to educate my children. I am not capable of teaching 
them myself, and the school is five miles away—a lonely 
road through the woods mostly. I want to remove to the 
city, but my husband bitterly opposes this, though he 
himself is so fond of town. I think he has ceased to care 
for me. He often praises the beauty and charm of a 
woman whose society hē seeks. He tells me I have lost 
what good looks I had. Of course I am very unhappy, 
discontented and restless. What should I do? Should 
I incur his anger by insisting on removing to the city? 
Should I separate from him? I am without relative or 
intimate friend to advise me and would be glad of any 
counsel. A PERPLEXED WIFE. 


Women of Vesterday and Comorrow 


MPROVISATORE, you speak wisely: my heart is 

with you. All just and wise men are saying like 
you—“give woman her full freedom! Trust her all, or 
not at all. Give her the same rights enjoyed by man— 
her mate, her friend and partner, not her master.” 

Women are demanding industrial and political equal- 
ity. It is bound to come to them. Why not give it 
gracefully, courteously? When Sam Houston’s wife said 
to him: “I do not love you: I married you to please 
my father,” the great Texan bowed low, and replied: 
“Madam, Sam Houston never has had, and never will 
have, a white slave. You are free.” 

What if the precise old bachelor, St. Paul. did say 
a few things that might be construed into assigning an 
inferior place to woman, he contradicted himself after- 
ward by his eulogy to woman and the high esteem in 
which he held Priscilla, she. who (as all Bible scholars 
concede) wrote the beautiful epistle to the Hebrews. 
When in sentencing Eve in Eden, God said, “Thy desire 
shall be subject to thy husband’s,” He referred only to 
sexual affection and marital loyalty. In the Bible we 
are told that women sat as judges of Israel, that they 
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Ay agile 


‘among these indulgence in the weed. 


‘destitute of written romance? 


“sang with men in the house of grief” and that they 
eae for and obtained the right to share with their 
rothers in the family inheritance. 

Also, we are told in Micah—sixth chapter—that God 
sent Miriam to accompany her brothers, Moses and 
Aaron, in their mission of deliverance. She was ap- 
pointed “to lead the children.” It is significant that the 
first thing Moses tried to do after Miriam’s death, he 
failed in doing. Women prayed in the temple day and 
night. They prophecied; they foretold the coming of 
Christ; they were first to announce His resurrection. 
They were the truest and most devoted friends of Jesus. 
He wept and prayed with them, and they ministered to 
Him. Not theirs the lips that gave Him the traitor kiss 
aoe Him in His dark hour, saying, “I know Him 
not.” 

Were women given a part in the affairs of this gov- 
ernment, which they help to maintain without recogni- 
tion, the state would have no more loyal and conscien- 
tious upholders. A. ORDENANDO. 

Center, Texas. 


A Bachelor Maid’s Prerogative 


HE impressive testimony es to the harmlessness of 
smoking and the injustice of the prejudice against 
fair women indulging in the fascinating cigarette which 
was presented by our New York member—Mr. Orton— 
has incited me to suggest a code of ethics for smoking, 
founded on the supposition (possibly a reckless one) that 
at the age of twenty-five or thirty, sentiment and ro- 


„mance have run their course, and the young woman, hav- 


ing maintained her independence of mere man, becomes 
entitled to be called a bachelor and allowed some of 
the privileges pertaining to the state of bachelorhood— 
Could any prac- 
tice be more fascinating than this which would be likely 
to evolve a parallel to the delightful “Reveries of a 
Bachelor ?” 

I, for one, would anticipate the feminine counterpart 
of Ik Marvel’s prose poem with eagerness. 

Then, this thing might be made progressive. Five 
year’s smoking should entitle the fair tobacco votary to 
be a suffragette—farther than this it is needless to sug- 
gest. - 

Can any one furnish me with the title of an idyl of 
the Cotton Belt? Or is the region of the snowy staple 
Like every resident of 
the city, who does not enjoy elegant leisure, I intend 
taking a vacation this summer, and as my holiday must 


needs be brief, I wish to treble it by spending it on the 
‘seashore and drawing on my imagination as to the coun- 
‘try, aided by some clever novel (if I can find one suffi- 
‘ciently realistic) of everyday rural life. Any one send- 
-ing me the best suggestion as to this shall be rewarded 
‘with information as to how it works. 


ELBERT ELLIS. 
Augusta, Ga., Box 727. 


Feazed by Married Flirts 


T HE members of the Open House haye been discuss- 


ing and “cussing” girl-flirts, but just let me tell 
you, friends, the most dangerous, the most insidious, 
and the most incorrigible sinners in this respect are the 
married flirts—the pretty young matrons who, with 
trunks full of fine clothes and heads full of the ethics 
of modern novels and plays, leave hubby at work while 
they go to summer resorts to have a good time. 

Some of these coquettish dames are sly, but more of 
them are daring. They take an unsophisticated youngster 
like myself by storm. They are wonderfully fascinating 
and challenge admiration in their girlish, sheath cos- 
tumes of white muslin with no sleeves and little bodice, 
their white slippers and wonderful heads of hair. They 
accept men’s homage with grace and dash, or else with 
a gentle sisterly sweetness that seems innocent enough— 
but it leads a fellow sometimes into making a fool of 
himself. ; 

I think they usually keep their own heads—being 
devoid of sentiment or real emotion. They overleap 
every convention-barrier with the skill of expert polo 
player until it comes to the last, when they pull up 
and saye themselves, as Job said, “by the skin of their 
teeth.” They go back to hubby with fresh roses in their 
cheeks and tell him sweetly that they had “such a good 
time—only they missed him so much and wished every 
day that he was there.” y A 

Maybe it’s all right, only, if I ever marry, my Mamie 


‘and I are going to the seashore together—or_ we'll stay 


at home. I’ve seen too many pretty married coquettes 
this summer. They didn’t give the girls half_a chance. 
Virginia. Roy 


A Minister's Belief About Hell 


I TOO, my dear Dr. Botts, have been much perplexed 
9 by that doctrine of eternal torture. I am a minister, 
and I preached it, but half-heartedly, with the sense that 
it was inconsistent with the spirit of love and mercy 
with which God, the Father, is said to regard us—His 
children. y 

One day, after I had preached, a friend, a good, and 
intellectual man, said to me: “That torment business 
is all wrong. A God could not torture—if He found that 
a being of His creation had done nothing good with 
the soul He had given him, He would, as in Christ's par- 
able of the buried talent, take that soul away from him. 
The Bible says ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die— 
not suffer eternal torture—this was interpolated into the 
Scriptures by the priests before printing was invented. 
It is the old cruel idea of torture, so prevalent in those 
ancient times.” 4 

After this, I earnestly studied the Bible. I found 
contradictory assertions, which I do not understand, but 
Christ’s assurances of love and kindness far outnumber 
the few paragraphs that threaten an _ever-burning hell. 
These sentences seem to me to be added by another hand. 
It is well known that the sayings of Christ were not 
recorded until many years after His death; and when 
they were written down. the scrolls of papyrus contain- 
ng them were in the hands of the priests, who could 
easily add to them vengeful threats in order to frighten 

ansgressors. 

I believe that with those persons, who wilfully and 


continually sin, death will be the end; the others will 
be given another chance in a future life. 
Texas. A. SHAEFNER. 


Where Are the Devil’s Headquarters? 


AM no Greek or Hebrew scholar, and I am unable 

to declare whether our learned Biblical scholars have 
made a mistake in translating the name of the Devil’s 
headquarters, but that he has a place in which to enter- 
tain his followers I am confident. He would not be 
allowed in the habitation of the Holy One. He was cast 
out of Paradise before the beginning of the world, and 
he has not mended his morals since then. As for his 
human followers, they were free agents and they trans- 
gressed. 

God is a God of love and mercy, but also of justice. 
When an-earthly father tells his son not to put his hand 
in the fire for it will burn him, and the boy disobeys and 
is burned, he suffers for it. Infidelity is abroad because 
parents fail to study the Bible with their children at 
home. They have handed the work over to the Sunday 
schools, but these can never take the place of home 
teaching. 

Harrisonburg, Va. - Q 


When Will Industrial Wars End? 


[)EKĦHAM BEDĘ tells us, that owing to the social- 
ist arguments of the hired boy on his farm, every 
worker—including the hens and the bees—has gone on 


‘a strike. He asks: “When is this strike business going 


to end?” 
It will end, Friend Dekham, when men are placed at 


‘the head of public affairs who will thoroughly purge the 


entire political and social system, who will sweep from 
power the crowd of public pilferers, right the wrongs of a 
patient and long-suffering people, and place the govern- 
ment on a higher and nobler plane. | 

How can it end when the industrial affairs of the coun- 
try are almost wholly in the hands of a few rich men, 
who look on their army of employees only as machines to 
grind out dollars for them? When a poor man does not 
possess even six feet of earth for a grave, while immense 
tracts of valuable land are granted to railroad and min- 
ing companies, and priceless franchises given street car, 
electric. light, gas, telephone and other public utilities, 
that should be owned by city, state or national. govern- 
ment, and operated for the benefit of the people. 

Not until the big monopolies that flourish and grow 
fat through government protection shall cease to crush 
the life out of individual enterprise; not until the Christ 
spirit of brotherhood leavens society and gives every 
man an equal chance—will strikes and socialistic agi- 
tation come to an end. C. L. Rose." 

Gadsden, Ala. 


Has Money Greed Gripped Us? 


E boast of our wonderful progress. We are going 

forward in quickstep march. Yes, but our slogan 
is Money. Money above everything. If this is the spirit 
that is carrying us forward it will carry us over a preci- 
pice. It is one of the things that threaten the destruc- 
tion of our great, free government—this greed for money 
that fosters political and financial dishonesty. 

Another thing is foreign immigration. How tremen- 
dous is the tide of foreigners constantly pouring in upon 
us—people, ignorant of our laws and institutions—people 
imbued with anarchism and infidelity. These will help 
to precipitate the storm, which is impending, the mut- 
tered thunders of which are heard in the complaints of 
the people—the masses, who have -borne their wrongs so 


“But,” you ask, “is not this a government by the 
people? Do they not elect their own lawgivers? Are 
there among you no men competent.to take the helm?” 
Yes, we have men of brains and efficiency—men who 
could right the ship if they would. They make grand 
promises—lay out fine programs of reform, but as soon 
as elected they begin to work the office for themselves— 
for their own personal emolument and that of their 
friends—“the favored few.” It is time the people awoke 
and compelled a change. WEST BROOKS. 


A Utopian Dream 


WAS deeply interested in Mr. Davis’ exposition of 

socialism. I have always imagined socialism to be a 
Utopian dream—beautiful in theory, and impossible to 
carry out. Mr. Davis declares it is the only true and 
just form of government. The form of government we 
have in this country is good, but it is misused by un- 
principled politicians. : 

The question arises whether it is best to essay new 
methods of government or to seek to have the one we 
possess carried out -conscientiously—to put good men 
in office and turn them out if they degenerate into self- 
seekers. “Prove all things; stand fast by that which is 
true,” enjoined St. Paul. But how can one discern the 
true? A recent Chicago newspaper commends the vig- 
orous campaign which a Socialist organ is making against 
commercial vice in the Windy City, but we hear nothing 
from Milwaukee, which city is under the fostering care 
of Socialists. 

I should be glad indeed to learn the truth concerning 
the practical working of the socialist principles. 

Blanchard, Mich. F.: K. WARD. 


Warns Against Socialism 


FROM all I have read and observed about Socialism 
I believe it is simply political robbery. We have two 
kinds of robbers, one armed with a dark lantern and a 
stick of dynamite, the other with a suave tongue or pen 
and the ballot. Socialism to our political system is what 
infidelity is to our religion. Infidelity would take away 
our faith in the Bible, but give us nothing in return. 
Socialism would take our lands and industries. but of- 
fers nothing in compensation. Oh, yes, they indignantly 
deny that they tolerate free love, but I know at least one 
Socialist who is behind bars for practicing free love in 
his own family. D. T. Gerrys. 
Whitehouse, Fla. 
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NO WASTE—the last remaining wafer of each 


cake, if moistened, will adhere to the fresh cake. 


The Soap that is all Soap 
Unmixed with Water 


Solid Value 


Water is. chéap... That 
is why you get so much 
of it in common toilet 
soaps. | Pears is all pure 
soap in every particle, 
so that although its first 
cost may bea trifle more 


than that of the ordinary 
soap, it lasts so long that its 
ultimate cost is very much 
less. Thus, as a matter of 
economy alone, it possesses 
undoubted advantages over 
the low priced soaps, com- 
posed of water and the low 
grade materials which injure 
the skin. 


Other Value 


Being waterless, Pears never dries 
up—never shrinks. It remains hard 
all through, in any climate, and will 
wear as thin as a sixpence. Another 
point of value is that being of such 
purity and efficiency in every particle, 
a very little of it gives a sufficient pro- 
fusion of lather for toilet or bath, 
while in regard to cleansing and beau- 
tifying properties, there is nothing in. 
the whole range of saponaceous -pre- 
lude to equal Pears, which is match- 
less for the complexion. 


The Soap that lasts twice 
as long as ordinary soaps 
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is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of re- 


ij Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 


all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “Star” size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
sizes and prices. 


pride in haying their shoes look Al. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. 
or cloth, 25c. 
- “GILT EDGE” Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 


address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


Don’t decide to 
buy the shoes 
until you look 
for and find the 
LITTLE DIA- 
MOND TRADE 


used the very 
best eyelets he 
could buy — 
FAST COLOR 
EYELETS — the 
kind that won’t 
wear brassy. 


Every pair of 
really high-grade 
shoes has these 
eyelets. They 
prolong the life 
of the shoe. A 

booklet tells 


why. 


MARKS œ 
two on each 
eyelet. 


The presence of 
these eyelets 
proves that the 
manufacturer 
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UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


SHOE ELEGANCE 


so essential to the well gowned woman, is 
assured by the use of 


Whiemores 


Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


They Preserve and Beautify 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 
Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 


WHITTEMORE G| 
GILT o: S 
TRDGE 
~DRESSING!- 
“FINE SHOES + 


A. mIosAt is: 
“ELL COLOR/LUSTRE - 


GiuT EDG, | 
BLACKEST COLOR 
FINEST: DURABLE 


LUSTRE 
ONLY 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 


“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 


l1 Polish with a brush 
Baby Elite” size, 10c. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 


Polishes in the World 


Laslacn 


THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN } 


finement prepare for the social requirements of the 
season and keep their complexions smooth, soft and 
velvety by using LABLACHE, the greatest of all 


of Summer exposure. A toilet 
| necessity in every boudoir. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. jń 
i Flesh, White, Pink or f 


gists or by mail. Send 10 
cents for a sample box. 


AGENTS -$4590 A WEEK 


=  MENDETS 


October 1911 


LL the way from New York to Texas and from Iowa to Florida have come letters from the children telling 


about their vacation time, their pets and their daily work and pleasures, 
The girls all seem to be just as helpful as can be to 


many nice letters from so many different places. 
“mother;”’ that is fine. 


And the boys, too, tell enough to let you know they are sturdy and willing. 


It is a great delight to get so 


When 


the letters you will read here were set up in type to be printed the time for closing the contest had not ar- 
rived, so you will be told in the November issue who won the books. All the letters are so good it is mighty 
hard to make a decision. But there wijl be more books, so write of your school, what you are studying; and 
tell something about what you are reading and what you like to read. 


Happy Vacation Spent by a Little Cripple. 


Macon, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: We began to plan this 
summer’s vacation about July 15th, but on account of my 
papa, who is a railroad man, being unable to get any one 
to relieve him, we did not get started until August 12th. 
On the morning of this day, we boarded a Georgia Rail- 
road train at Macon, headed for grandpa’s, over in Orange- 
burg, S. C., which we reached after a pleasant ride on the 
train. We found three horses and buggies waiting for us 
to take us out to grandpa’s country home, and what a 
grand old home it is! What a time we did have, fishing 
in the Edisto river, picnicking, watching the horses and 
cows, especially at evening when they were driven home 
for their night’s rest. What a noise they would make! 
And the big fields of corn, and of snowy white cotton, and 
the cotton pickers busy as bees. What a sight for a city 
boy! And the thrashing machine at work thrashing 
wheat, the grains of wheat going one way, and straw an- 
other; what a pile of straw it was making, and what a 
fine place to roll and tumble on. What a happy time a 
country boy must have. We returned to Macon last night, 
and though we had a nice time, still, we were glad to get 
back to Macon and home. I am a boy thirteen years 
old, and a cripple, and have to walk on crutches. I love 
to read UNCLE Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE, and wish it 
success, and may it continue to be a “Monument to the 
Memory of Joel Chandler Harris,” the “Children’s 
Friend.” JOHN P. TILLERY. 


She Earned $2.62 Picking Strawberries 


R. F. D. No. 5, Battle Creek, Mich.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl eleven years old. I have always 
lived in the city until a year ago this last spring. We 
moved on the farm where we are now living. I am the 
oldest of five children. . We live a mile and a quarter 
from school, where I and my younger sisters, Viola and 
Ruth, attend. I will be in the sixth grade this fall. The 
name of our school is the Cobblestone. It was built in 
1849, and my grandfather and my father attended the 
same school. We had a reunion at the school-house on 
August the 17th; of 500 pupils who had been to school, 
80 were present. We live two miles and a quarter from 
church where we attend. The country around here is 
very rough and stony. The chief crops grown are corn, 
wheat and potatoes. Our school closed May. 26th. I 
picked strawberries about a week and earned $2.62. In 
July I spent two weeks with my Grandma. My Papa 
bought us a pony in the spring, and I like to ride her. 
When any of our little friends come to visit us, we 
have fine times riding. Her name is Dimple. Papa 
named her that because she is pretty; she is black. I 
have helped quite a little this summer. I am just learn- 
ing to bake and cook. I am going out to Gull Lake to- 
morrow to spend a few days. Gull Lake is a large lake 
a few miles west of Battle Creek. It is very popular. 
We take your magazine and I enjoy the letters. With 
best wishes, I remain, your niece, MARIE SHARPTON, 


She Loves To Read About the South 


Dowling, Mich.—Dear Uncle Remus: I am a little girl 
nine years old and live in the country. I live in a place 
called Baltimore township. I like to go to school and 
will be glad when it begins again. I have several pets; 
I have a white rat and a dog and a calf and four kittens 
and a cat. We all like UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
because it is about the South. I have never been very 
far toward the South and by reading UNCLE REMUS’S 
HOME MAGAZINE I can learn lots of things about it. Dur- 
ing my vacation I went to a big lake called Gun Lake, 
and went out on the water in a launch. I had lots of 
fun. Say! How would some of the cousins like to 
exchange post cards? With many good wishes to Uncle 
Remus, I will close. NELLIE HERRINGTON. 


Sisters Race to Get the Magazine 


Salisbury, N. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: I am a little 
girl ten years old. We live in a little village named 
Faith. Papa and mama take your magazine. We love 
to read it, and sister and I always run to see who will 
get it out of the box first. I have one sister and one 
brother younger than myself. I spent my vacation mostly 
at home; sister and I took a short trip to Greensboro, N. 
C., with our uncle. We enjoyed it very much. Then we 
went to our aunt’s on a fishing trip and caught forty-five 
fish about twelve inches long. I love to read all the 
children’s letters. I wish to say I enjoy my school days 
better than my vacation days, because I love to go to 
school. With love to Uncle Remus. TRULA LINGLE. 


Here Is the Story of a Joyous Vacation 


East Point, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: Let me tell 
you how I spent my vacation, which consisted of the lat- 
ter half of May, all of June, July and August. It took 
us two weeks to finish our sewing, and get things in order 
to take possession of our summer home on the beach. 
This home is a delightfully cool bungalow. It was sur- 
rounded by tall, green trees and shrubbery. Green ivy 
and fragrant roses grew up in profusion about the doors, 
windows and yverandas. This home we call “The Nest 
Among the Roses.” After we had been in our summer 
home three weeks, we decided to give a house-party. 
Counting myself, there were six couples. This house- 
party lasted two weeks and four days. Upon the first 
night of their arrival, we gave them an introductory 
party. All of the first week was spent attending (and 
giving) parties, dances, moonlight picnics, straw-rides, 
and once we ventured to serenade a few of the girls and 
boys in the neghborhood. (I can take part in all these 
affairs, because I am quite tall for fourteen years). Our 
family, and two other families of our acquaintance, ac- 
companied by our house-guests, decided to spend the 
second week camping. My! fun? Oh, the fun we had! 
We gave picnics, spend-the-day parties, went blackberry- 
picking, fishing, rowing, hunting, climbing hills, and 
once, we gave “an old-fashion” dance. Upon our return 
to the beach, our house-guests began preparations for 
their departure. So ’twas with sad hearts that we bade 
each other adieus, at the end of eighteen days. We re- 
mained in our “Nest Among the Roses” until the last of 
August, enjoying ourselves immensely during the re- 
maining weeks. We then left our pleasant little bunga- 
low on the beach, returning to the city to resume our 
work and studies, until another summer shall roll around, 
bringing with it the long, bright summer days and pleas- 
ant evenings, when we shall again take possession of 
our “Nest Among the Roses.” 

CHARLOTTE J. MALONE. 


Ralph Caught a Very Impolite Fish 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Dear Uncle Remus: I spent two 
weeks of my vacation on a farm south of the city. A little 
stream which runs through the place seems to be put 
there to play in. It is not too deep, nor is it too shallow, 
but just right. In places it is fine for fishing. I took 
advantage of this, but with poor success, one minnow 
being my record. However, I almost got one. I had him 
in my hand when suddenly he left me without even say- 
ing good-by, which made me think he wasn’t very polite. 
Then we made hay. I did the driving. The hay was 
slippery and I came very near sliding off two or three 
times. Once when the horse started suddenly, head over 
heels into the hay I went. The greatest event of all 
and the last was the glorious Fourth of July. We had 
a grand picnic. We had firecrackers and did not fail to 
use them. The picnic lunch was good, but you had to be 
quick with mouth and hands if you wanted any particu- 


lar dainty because things were rapidly disappearing be-. 


fore the hungry crowd. In the afternoon firecrackers 
were again going. They were set off in the water and a 
shower of muddy water came down on anybody who came 
too close. In the evening we had the pretty fireworks, 
then said good-by to the farm and came home. 

RALPH COONEY. 


Busy Little Girl Who Reads Many Magazines 


Martin, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Remus: My school closed 
May 19th, and I was promoted to the seventh grade. I 
spent part of my vacation at my sister’s. She lives on 
a farm, and I picked blackberries, helped her with the 
housework, watered her flowers, and played with my 
three-year-old nephew, who is ten years younger than I 
am. After I came home, I helped my mother, sewed, 
cooked and helped to clean up the house every day. I 
tried to raise some chickens and ducks, but didn’t suc- 
ceed very well. I only have three ducks and eight little 
chickens now. I have a little friend who lives on a 
farm, and I stay with her some. They have a large 
lawn, and we have good times playing on it. We have a 
gentle horse, and I have a good time out of him. I have 
a little black rat dog, and six dolls that I like to play 
with. My dog’s name is “Nelle.” I have read several 
books since school closed. They are “Miss Minerva and 
William Green Hill,” “Jack and Jill,” “Strive and Suc- 
ceed,” “Pickett’s Gap,” and stories from “The American 
Boy,” besides the stories I read in UNCLE Remus’s MAG- 
AZINE and T'he Youth’s Companion. I am reading “The 
Christian’s Panoply” now. I am your friend. 

CHARLINE KENNEDY. 
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Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


mortalized in song and story, the place occupied 

by woman was almost solely an ornamental one. 

We find her gracing the home, presiding at the 

banquet board, and winning all hearts by her gentleness 

` and charm. Work, for the Southern gentlewoman, was 

impossible, so shielded was she by the tender care of 

her masculine relatives, yet even then we may conjec- 

ture as to whether or not the queen of the home did not 

have some secret cravings for a life more expressive of 
her own individuality. 

To us of today it scarcely seems fair for a woman to 
be so poorly equipped to face the world as we are told 
the ante-bellum woman was. But when the time came 
for her to face adverse conditions she rose quickly to 
the occasion, and, despite the tacit feeling among her 
class that work was unfitting for the gentler sex, she 
nevertheless did work, choosing, of course, one of the 
only two avenues open to her at that time—teaching 
and sewing. Both of these occupations she often fol- 
lowed in secret and in seclusion, selecting, whenever 
possible, the pupil to be taught at home, and the dainty 
needle work which could be performed in the same 
way. 

In this way she remained true to the traditions of 
her race, and even today the Southern woman, who can 
and does excel in every line of feminine endeavor, 
will still choose, if possible, the work which can be 
performed in the seclusion of her own home, for work 
is very necessary to many women in all walks of 
life if they desire some means of expressing their own 
individuality. 


I N the days of the Old South, which have been im- 


The Day of the Dependent Woman is Past 


No longer is she content to be merely ornamental or 
gracious or even just charming and fascinating. 

It is doubtful if these attributes ever did suffice the 
normal woman, but it is true that they no longer spell 
happiness for the woman of today. Rather are useful- 
ness, efficiency, self-support and independence the domi- 
nant note in the life of the twentieth century woman. 


No Shirking of Personal Obligations 


But this does not mean that she will shirk personal 
or domestic obligations; it does not mean that the 
young girl who sees the need of her own service in the 
home will deliberately seek some other and perhaps 
more congenial and self-supporting work merely for the 
freedom it offers her. It does not mean that wife and 
mother, even if she has some gift-which is marketable, 
will turn from the domestic duties in order to earn 
money. Yet it isa fact that what a woman misses most 
when she devotes herself solely to domestic cares, ‘is a 
personal income. Be the father, brother or husband 
ever so generous, the daughter, sister or wife will feel 
at times the wish for money all her own; hence myriads 
of women have sought some means by which they can 
meet this demand of our modern life. 


The Tleed of an Individual Income 


The management of UNcLE Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE 
recognizes this need and is as eager to open new doors 
to the woman needing money for purely personal pur- 
poses, as the woman herself is to enter such doors. The 
management, therefore, has authorized me, as a woman, 
to enter into correspondence with every girl or woman 
throughout the entire South and to find out just how 
many there are in town or country, in village or city, 
who would welcome a steady, reliable income, and from 
some source which would not separate them from home 
duties, 


Using Her Leisure Time 


We know, too, that to the Southern woman her home 
ties are the strongest ones on earth ; we know that there 
are hunéreds, yes thousands, of girls who are needed in 
the home most of the time; perhaps they have feeble 
parents, or small brothers and sisters dependent upon 
their time and attention; these girls must be free to 
meet these tender demands; such girls cannot regulate 
their work by any standard of fixed days or even fixed 
hours. But it will mean much to each one to have work 
of her own which she can do in her own way, in her own 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to buy without diverting 

anything from her ‘‘neeessity’’ expenses. Maybe there are quite a number of things you wish you could 
afford. The Dixie Circle will not only point the way, but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of your 
opportunity, Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Petroleum Jelly 


Made absolutely pure and 
safe by a most exacting process 
of extra filtration. Undis- 
tilled, highly concentrated, it 
possesses the greatest healing 
power. 


To avoid all risks of impurity 
insist that the trademark 
“Vaseline” be on the bottle, 
box or tube. Don’t risk 
ordinary petroleum jellies or 
petrolatums offered as “just 
-as good.” 


MANY FORMS— MANY USES 


The superior soothing and healing 
qualities of Vaseline render it an ideal 
base for carrying standard specifics 
for every day ills and accidents. A 
stock of Vaseline tubes isa handy and 
efficient ‘first aid” equipment in the 
home. 


Sanitary Tin Tubes 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 


The tube keeps the Vaseline free from all 
dust and germs and is recommended by 
physicians as the modern, convenient, hy- 
gienic way of umng Vaseline. 

Besides the Vaseline products described 
below, you will find the following of much 
value: > 


hours, and to which she can devote just as much or as 
little time as she may desire. 


What Our Circle Means 


The object of this Dixie Circle of ours is to meet just 
this demand, and we would like to enroll as many girls 
and women within our band as this project pleases. -We 
shall be glad to hear from each one and we will write 
each one, individually, who will just send us her name 
and address on a post card. Once started, each one, too, 
will be interested in the work of other girls, and this, 
also, we will tell about, both by personal letters and 
through this department, for we believe that after all it 
is individual effort that counts, individual success 
which encourages, and individual achievement which 
inspires, 


“Just a Little More Cash” 


Of course, there are many girls and women who have 
all that they actually need, but we believe that many 
of these would welcome “just a little more cash’, as 
eagerly as the girl who needs money for life’s necessi- 
ties would also welcome it. Girls have so many pet de- 
sires which it would often seem extravagance to gratify 
from the family purse. Then, too, she may have some 
special gift to be cultivated, some personal luxury to 
purchase, some longed for present to make or—oh! 
there is no means of counting the things that money 
can buy, and no way of calculating how our own and 
other lives can be brightened by a “little more cash”. 


The Higher Need for Money 


But above and apart from the personal need there is 
so often a higher need for money when one longs to help 
some worthy object; to make clear some sad or difficult 
path, and to do this money, often a good deal of money, 
seems to be the pressing need. In every community, no 
matter how small, there is always some object, some in- 
dividual, some public need demanding judicious aid. 
The women of these communities cannot be Carnegies ; 
they cannot endow libraries, nor can they devote large 
sums to alleviating suffering or to the furthering of cul- 
ture. But they can help, and we want to help, too. 

For instance, we know of a special circle of King’s 
Daughters which has founded a ward for old women in 
a certain Home for Incurables; they want money to 
support this ward; another circle manages a worthy 
home for old women, while yet another directs a Fresh 
Air Camp for children, a day nursery and a free medi- 
cal clinic. Each one of these enterprises would be 
helped by more money. We want to have a hand in 
helping such undertakings, and yet we cannot do it un- 
less our girl and women readers let us know where the 
need is and will work with us to meet it. 

Now, too, the Christmas season is not so very far 
away. This is the season of church fairs; of bazaars 
and of entertainments of all sorts; all with the one ob- 
ject of making money. Much time, strength, energy 
and intelligence are put into these money-making meth- 
ods every year: they are good things, too, and we be- 
lieve in them, every one. 


Let Us Help 


But what we want is to help you make them even bet- 
ter sources of revenue than they have ever been in the 
past. Just send a line to this department and let us 
show you what we can do. We know the modern girl is 
interested in many public objects, but we believe, too, 
that she often has some private individual charity of 
which she hesitates to speak. Maybe she would like to 
aid some poor girl to take a college course; maybe she 
knows some clever girl who is unable even to finish reg- 
ular school work because of Jack of funds. These, too, 
we can help, BUT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT IT. Will 
you write and tell us? Willing as we are to help every 
girl and woman in the entire South, yes, in all the coun- 
try, we just cannot do it unless we know. If you need 
money, if you are willing to earn it, in your own time, - 
in your own way, and according to your own strength, 
just write us and we will show you HOW. Address, 

THE DIXIE CIRCLE, 
UncLe REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
_ Atlanta, Ga. 


Borated Vaseline Vaseline Oxide of Zino 
Pomade Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Send for our "Home Remedies 
Book’' free. It tells the uses 
of all these special forms 
of Vaseline. 


Carbolated 
Vaseline iil 
| 


White Vaseline 


4Colds and sore 
throats respond im- 

4 mediately toWhite 
Vaseline treat- 
ment—taken in- 

4 ternally. Has no 
| taste. Children take 


This perfect anti- 
septic dressing is 


the safest way of VS 
7 


bolic Acid, with the 
soothing comfort of 
Vaseline. 


it more readily than 
other medicine, 


Capsicum 
Vaseline 


Mentholated 
Vaseline 
| Better than a mus- Relieves headache, § 
į tard plaster: easier neuralgia or any 
to apply and does nerve in. The § 
ngt blister the menthol soothes $= 
į the nerves, while 
Vaseline conducts 
throat or cold in it directly to the 
A chest. | seat of.trouble. 


Vaseline Cold Cream 
Safest for sensitive skins. Cleanses, heals, f= 
beautifies, preserves the complexion. Pro- 
duces a healthy, clean, creamy skin. Positive- 
ly will NOT promote the growth of hair. 
Will not decompose. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
40 State St. NEW YORK 
Proprietors of every ** Vaseline Product. 


| Special 
“| No. 131 
45529 


Cowhide case, 24 inches long, russet 
or brown, linen lined, shirt folds, strap 
fastenings, durable, stylish, Buy 
direct. We pay express. 
Bags—Suit Cases—Trunks 


PETERSBURG LEATHER PRODUCTS C0. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


No more trouble with 


Corns corns if you use A-Corn 


Salve. Takes them out by the roots, 

( and is easy, quick and painless. 15¢ 
f at druggists or by mail. 

GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia 


“After a hot 
summer, we find nothing so good as 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream to restore 
the skin to its natural clear and healthful condition.’’ 


In the change to the cooler days of fall, when outdoor life attracts 
almost everyone, Hinds Cream will save all the annoyance of windburn, 
chapping and roughness. 


HINDS ‘imona CREAM 


proves a great blessing to those troubled with hard, dry, rough skin. Its soothing, 
i refreshing effect is felt immediately when used after exposure to wind or dust. 
It keeps even a delicate skin soft and smooth, and will prevent the skin troubles so 
often caused by outdoor life. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a really wonderful complexion beautifier. 
It is guaranteed absolutely harmless, not greasy or sticky and will not cause a growth 
of hair. It enables the skin to retain a girlish freshness in spite of advancing years. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is unequaled for babies’ delicate skin, and will 
quickly relieve chafing and their many skin ailments. . 

Men who shave are delighted to find that it stops the smart, prevents 
irritation or dry skin, and relieves cuts. 


Price 50c a bottle; sold everywhere or mailed postpaid by us. 
Insist upon Hinds Honey and Almond. Cream. Accept 
no substitutes. A trial bottle sent free upon request. 


If you prefer a Cold Cream, you ought to try Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cold Cream. Sold everywhere, in tubes, 25c, or post- 
paid by usif not obtainable. Sample tube free Upon request. 


A. S. HINDS, 31 West Street, Portland, Maine 


The L. C. McLain Orthopedie Sanitarium 


‘THIS thoroughly equipped private sanitarium is devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of crippled and deformed conditions, such as Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry 
Neck, Bow Legs, Knock Knees. 
Let us advise you regarding any crippled, paralyzed or deformed child or 
person in whom you may be interested. It will cost you nothing, and in view 
of our 30 year experience in this work, our advice should be valuable. 


Club Feet Corrected In Three Months 


Look at these photographs! See what we accom- 
pines in only three months for Wendall Carpenter, 
son of Mrs. E. S. Carpenter of Tioga, N. Dak., Box 288. 
This boy came to us on October 7, 1910, with his 
feet as you see them in the photograph on the left, 
He went home January 16, 1911. The other photo- 
graph was made that day. Wendall was 2% years old. £ 
He was born with club feet. 

The condition of Wendall’s feet was not unusual 
—the treatment was the same that we always employ 
—the same that Peso make serviceable the clubbed 
or crooked feet o eror child or any other—if treat- 
ment is not delayed too long. 

Illustrated book and references sent free on request. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
995 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


| Every one who reads always has some friend who likes the same kind 
of reading matter. Haven’t you one with whom you exchange books, 
stories and the good things you glean? Undoubtedly! So whenever you 


see good things in UNCLE REMUS’S, be sure to tell your friend and 
suggest a subscription to UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE, which is full 
of splendid features. 


Toi the Open: House Mail Box) 


ARRIE NATION is going to talk to the Girls’ Mission Class this 
C evening,” said my husband, i! ould you like to hear her lec- 
ture?” 


“Indeed I would,” I’answered. “I have a great curiosity to see 
and hear Garrie Nation. I have never seen a picture of her, but I 
have one in my mind’s eye—a large woman—with a loud voice and 
a hard, defiant face.” 


“We will see how your enans picture agrees with the original,” 
he returned, smiling. 


We arrived at the lecture hall early enough to secure good seats 
and to glance around at the large audience. Sitting on the front cen- 
ter bench were the thirty girls composing the Mission Class, ranging 
in ages from six to seventeen, neatly dressed, with pleasant faces full 
of expectancy. 


There was a little stir in the audience and all eyes turned to the 
door. A slender little blonde woman dressed in black was coming up 
the aisle, attended by two gentlemen. Could this be Carrie Nation? 
Yes, for she walked quietly into the large space reserved for the 
speakers, and removing her little old-fashioned bonnet, waited until 
she had been introduced by the minister, who had escorted her, and 
who also introduced to her the Mission Class to whom she would 
speak. Her grave eyes kindled as they rested on the faces of the 
girls, most of them children of poverty, and not a few sufferers from 
the Evil she had pledged herself to fight. 

_ She stepped up to the Class, and shook hands with each girl, 
saying something to them that brought a smile to their faces. Her 
talk to them from the stand was simple, yet earnest and impressive. 
She told graphically the familiar story of the two sisters—one beau- 
tiful, the other plain. Whenever the Beauty spoke, from her mouth 
sprang -poisonous reptiles—scorpions and vipers. When the plain 
girl began to speak, from her lips fell pearls and diamonds. ‘The one 
sister fascinated by her beauty, but soon repelled by her harsh temper 
and her evil speaking tongue. The plain sister, disregarded at first, 
soon won many friends by her gentle and kindly speech. Branching 
off from the evident lesson of this story, she spoke of the beautiful 
possibilities opening to each girl, who would learn self-control, perse- 
verance and loyalty to duty. 

When she had finished her lecture, she again approached the 
Class and clasping the hand of each girl in turn, she asked them to 
promise her that they would help the mother at home, cheer the father 
and aid the little sisters and brothers to be good. Then turning to 
the audience, she said: “I thank you, friends, for your presence and 
attention. I would like to stay longer in this city, but I have been 
summoned by telegraph to my ill—the physicians fear, dying—daugh- 
ter, and my train leaves in half an hour. I ask all of you to pray 
for me that I may have strength to bear my personal troubles, and 
to continue to do the work to which I am pledged—the destruc- 
tion of the Evil which has destroyed my home and broken so many 
hearts. And, dear’ girls, I beg that you will not believe the false- 
hoods told of me by wicked and cowardly men, who by injuring me, 
seek to injure the cause to which I have dedicated my life.” 

There were tears in her voice as she uttered these last words— 
then she bade all farewell. She had kept her appointment and made 
this promised talk to the Mission Class with grief and anxiety for 
her daughter aching in her heart. What a brave little woman she 
was! How true to what she conceived to be her mission—the work 
to which she had pledged herself over the grave of her husband—a 
victim to drink and the liquor saloons. Her methods were original 
—startling, but they seemed to her the only ones that might break 
the deadly calm of the people’s apathy in regard to an evil that was 
destroying their homes and children. 

She did break up this indifference. She aroused people to think 
and inquire. She set in motion the great wave of temperance reform 
that is sweeping over the land. They crucified her, but from her 
martyr blood and tears has sprung a harvest of good. Her despised 
little hatchet drove the entering wedge into the barricade of law and 
tolerance behind which the liquor seller has intrenched himself. She 
has gone to her reward and now the calumny and falsehoods that 
were flung at her have dropped like burrs from her memory, and she 
who was jeered at as a “crazy hatchet slinger,” bids fair to be re- 
garded as a world benefactor—one of.the few fearless reformers who 
go before—and meet the lions. JULIA Rogers KISCH., 
Atlanta. 


Carrie Nation | 
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WHEN THE CHILDREN SLEEP nk 


“My Johnny is Going To Be a Good Boy Tomorrow.” 


probable trouble is one of two things: he is 

hungry or sleepy. The majority of American 
mothers are sure that it is food that he wants and pro- 
ceed to stuff him full. If, inside of half an hour, he 
frets again, they are annoyed at his persistent peevish- 
ness and still believe he is demanding another meal— 
which is promptly set before him. He, not knowing 
what he needs to satisfy the want’ he feels, falls to 
with gusto—proof positive that the mother was right. 

Our poor babies! Very, very few of them. are un- 
derfed, but how many thousands of them suffer for 
want of sleep! Every little baby ought to sleep nearly 
all the time the first few weeks of ‘his life, and it is 
during that time that we do a great deal. to start him 
out wrong. Of course he is an object of curiosity to 
all of our friends: people who never before en- 
tered our house come to see the new baby. Some 
want to chuck him under that dear little double 
chin, and do so. He stirs uneasily, takes notice 
of our voices, and wakes. Others enter while 
he is asleep and the foolish, proud mother re- 
grets that he is not awake; an older mother tells 
her not to disturb him on their account, but 
her pride overcomes her and she finally wakes 
him—to show the visitors his beautiful blue eyes. 

Poor, poor baby! He has no rights of his 
own. He is the wonder of the world and is on 
exhibition to all beholders; no matter how sleepy 
he may be, he is danced and diddled, rocked and 
talked to until it is no wonder he becomes hyster- 
ical; you and I would probably do the same 
under similar circumstances. When Nature’s 
calls are not regarded, she begins to speak 
loudly ; and so, as time goes on, the poor little 
bit of humanity grows unable to sleep, even - 
when he wants to. It is bad enough when adults 
reach such a condition; but the case is truly 
pitiful when it is that of a baby brought to it 
by the one who loves him best of all the world 
—his well-meaning but mistaken mother. 

Then, when he is no longer a curiosity because 
the progeny of some one else has come to town, 
his poor mother sighs because she cannot imagine 
what is the matter with him. He is fretful and peev- 
ish, getting not a wink of sleep, or, if he does doze off, 
he is awakened by the slightest sound, or he cries out 
in his sleep and tosses around in his bed. It is so 
Strange that he should act so! His father and she are 
such sound sleepers—or she was before baby came. 

As he grows older, lack of regularity and over- 
fatigue are other causes of the child’s sleeplessness. 
At. regular intervals through the day he should be put 
to bed and left alone. Even if at first, after days of 
irregularity, he does not approve of your course, keep 
it up and before very long he will drop off to sleep. 
The next time you will find the task easier and before 
very long sleeping after a certain amount of fatigue 
will be a fixed habit. 

No one, big or little, can sleep unless he has had a 
certain amount to tire him. But over-fatigue is worse 
than not enough, for the sleep that follows it is broken, 
restless and punctuated with moans. A wise mother, 
after spending a night robbed of its rest because at 
every movement of the baby she is herself awakened, 
Will see that on the next day her child does not play 
so hard nor too long before he has his nap. 


Wom the baby grows fretful and peevish the 


KINDERGARTNER whom I know has some 

twenty children to put to sleep each day; she 
puts them in their beds, has them turn their faces to 
the wall and close their eyes. She is a woman who 
realizes that putting one’s self in the attitude of sleep 
is half the battle. 

Every once in a while we read in some woman’s 
Magazine of some ingenious device for keeping the 
baby under the covers. Now, I would like to ask, 
under what conditions, except those of extreme fa- 
tigue, would you like to escape the coverings on your 
bed? If you will stop and think a moment, I am con- 
fident that you will say it is only when you are too 
warm. Did it ever occur to you that the baby will in- 
stinctively do the same thing under the same circum- 
stances? Sleeping as he is, that ever alert subcon- 
scious self knows he is too warm and urges him to 
correct conditions. Remember, too, that a child’s heart 


At Regular Intervals . 


beats more quickly : than 
an adult’s, consequently, - 
he requires less over him 
to keep him’ warm than 


the matter of bed clothing, as well as food, 
you have been too"generous with him? Do 
you wonder that he wants to escape from 
all those blankets? 

Take off what you think are- unneces- 
sary. Never fear that he will not let you 
know if you remove too much. If he be- 
comes cold you ‘may be awakened by. a 
squeal that will tell you that the youngster 
is seeking warmth at the foot of the bed; 
for, just as sure-as an oyver-warm child 
will try to escape the coverings of his bed, 
a cold one will snuggle down into them 
if he possibly can. 

No matter what the weather or what 
his age; whether the thermometer is at 
zero or sixty, or whether the baby. is one 
day old, one year, or ten, every child 
should sleep alone and in a well-ventilated 
room with the windows open. Physicians 
and nurses are all agreed that sleeping 


with an older or larger person will sap the strength of — 


any child. This fact is demonstrated in different ways 
by different people: some are restless, moaning, kicking 
and tossing in their sleep, awaking tired in the morning ; 
others, while quiet sleepers, complain of feeling weak 
for some hours after rising. A child’s crib, drawn close 
to the mother’s bed at night, so she can take such care 
of the little one as is necessary without leaving her 
own bed, is the best arrangement for both concerned. 
From the time a child is born he needs fresh air—the 
air that is found in God’s out of doors. The Creator 
gives us only morning air in the morning, noon air at 
noon, and night air at night, and it is all to be breathed. 
Wet and dry, cold and warm, we need it all. If He had 
created us to breathe one kind of air only, while all 
other animals and plants required all three, He would 


probably have affixed to our noses some arrangement 
whereby these various atmospheres and temperatures 
could be adapted to our peculiar organizations: The 
sound, restful sleep that comes only when the lungs are 
constantly filled with the air from out of doors is the 
greatest proof that night air was made to be breathed 
by sleeping men, women and children. What normal 
person can sleep in it and not wake in the morning glad 
to be alive and eager for the work of the day? And 
why, when it so affects us, should we say that it is 
harmful to the child, large or small as he may be? 

Of course, no sensible person will place a baby’s bed 
in a draught nor where the wind will blow upon him 
directly. A screen to keep strong currents of air from 
him is sometimes necessary. A curtain with rings that 
will slip over the posts of his bed will serve the same 
purpose. What to put on the baby’s bed 
is a perplexing problem to many mothers. 
The mattress should not be too hard—nor 
too soft. At each corner of the mattress 
sew firmly to the ticking a large white 
button. I say large and white so ‘that it 
can easily be found in the night, if nec- 
essary. 

Directly over the mattress should come 
a cheese-cloth pad, then a piece of oil- 
cloth or stork sheeting large enough to. 
completely cover the bed, and provided 
with loops of white tape at each corner, 
by means of which, and the buttons, it can 
be held firmly in place. Another cheese- 
cloth pad will keep the child from feeling 
the cold of direct contact with the oil- 
cloth and should be covered with a tennis 
flannel sheet large enough so that it can 
be tucked firmly all around under the mat- 
tress. A sheet of similar quality and size 
should be placed over the baby, then such 
bed-clothes as are required by the weather. 

Nothing that is heavy or that will be 
spoiled by washing should be put on the 
baby’s bed. Cheese-cloth and _ silkoline 


do his parents. -.Do-you not find that in. 


. He Should Be Put to Bed and Left Alone 


Her Pride Overcomes Her and She Finally Wakés Him 


By BERTHA BELLOWS STREETER 


1 


HEN you were a baby you were indignant at the treat-. 

ment you received. “Frequently, when you secmed to be ° 
erying, you were trying to give coherent voice to your 
troubles, but your elders were too stupid to comprehend. 
People -handed you around, 
tickled, and/ made funny faces, 
cigar factory, kissed you. 


bounced you up and down, 
Men, with a breath like a 
In fact, you were altogether mis- 
erable. We want you to read how you. can keep your own 
baby, or your little sister-baby, or your niece, from such 
misunderstanding that- means a miserable babyhood. If 
you adopt some of these suggestions you may be sure that 
when the baby says ‘‘goo-goo’’ next time it will. mean 
“many thanks, mother!’’ 


comfortables are both. serviceable and light and‘ are 
easily washed. Woolen blankets for winter are very 
warm and make ideal coverings. A tennis flannel blan- 
ket folded into four thicknesses is a good covering for 
it can be washed flat inntmerable times, too. But avoid 
putting on him too much and.so driving him out into 
the cold. 

There is one practice that some mothers indulge in 
that ought to be discouraged: that of allowing the chil- 
dren, even in the warmest weather, to wear at night 
clothing that has been next to the skin all day. 


VERY article of clothing should be removed at night 

and a gown, used for that purpose alone, put on. The 
body breathes through the innumerable pores of the 
skin and, twice a day, at least; if one wants to keep it 
in its best condition, he should completely change the 
air that has been in immediate contact with it. 

People who do not do this catch frequent colds and 
feel sluggish and tired most of the time. One who be- 
gins this practice after doing as he ought to do is apt 
to feel actually sick. 

Until, he is two years old a normal child will sleep 
about eighteen hours of the twenty-four; from 
two to three years, fourteen hours; from three 
years on, he will require various lengths of naps, 
according to the time he is out of doors. 

If you want“him to sleep long and soundly, 
keep him out of doors as much as possible, then 
put him to bed before he becomes too tired to 
rest well. i 

Leaders, in the Immanuel Movement have 
made great discoveries in regard to the value of 
suggestion to the little sleepers. I believe that 
this study is still in its infancy, but even-at-this 
time we know much that is of great value to 
mothers. No wise woman will whisper, as she 
makes the rounds of the children’s beds for the 
final tucking in before she retires: “You have 
been so naughty today, darling; it sometimes 
seems as if you would drive me distracted!” On 
the contrary, believing what she has in mind, she 
will say to the sleeping child in a confident 
tone: f 

“My Johnny is going to be a good boy tomor- 
row. He is not going to strike baby sister any 
more ; he loves her dearly and will always be her 
protector. He is mother’s helper, too, and is 
going to do cheerfully for her all that she asks 
of him tomorrow and always.” i 
seten By the strength of her wise personality and. be- 
lief in what has been proved to be an effectual way of 
developing character and overcoming bad. habits, she 


- will- endeavor to instil into- the receptive, subconscious 


mind of the sleeping child, so responsive to the word 
of love and confidenee, those good traits she desires de- 
veloped in him. - She will- correct those faults he has 
shown through the day, by both negative and afirma- 
tive suggestion, knowing that by so doing she is mate- 
rially assisting in the development of a strong, well- 
balanced manhood. This wise mother realizes that 


sound, healthy sleep is a foundation that she can lay 
and that, as the years go by and bring to her boys and 
girls the cares and responsibilities of manhood and 
womanhood, this habit will tend to persist, making 
bodies strong, nerves steady, and minds clear for the 
work of each day that comes to this good old world. 


Cost *5” to *40” Less 


Worth That Much More 


Don't think Kalamazoo Stoves are expensive because they are the best. In spite of their superi- 
ority, our modern manufacturing and selling methods put our prices from $5 to $40 below the average 
stove—get the Free Book and see for yourself. Prices run from $6.50 and $7.00 up, east 
of the Mississippi. And what you save in price is only a fraction of your fuel saving. 
This is the way we sell you a stove: 


30 Day Free Trial Freight Prepaid 
360 Days’ Approval Test $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 


We Ship the Stove the Day the Order Arrives 


There’s no excuse for not owning the best stove when f 
our terms make it as easy as to buy the ordinary grades (738% 
your dealer sells. And no dealer can give you the assur- Wg 
ance of quality that we can, regardless of price. We J 
know from the scores of inspections and tests that 
every stove is right. If we didn’t, we could not allow 
you the free trial as we do. Over 170,000 customers 
own Kalamazoo stoves. We have more cus- 
tomers than any other stove company in the 
world, and every purchaser enthusiastic. If 
you are not, ship the stove right back to us, and 
we'll pay return freight, too. The trial gives 
you time to cook 90 meals or more, so you’ll 
know just what you think of it. You'll be proud @ Tu Pat, W 

of the appearance of these beautiful stoves as fA “me aN i 
ornamental as they are economical of fuel. A a 


Just a Postal Brings p Sa 
The FREE BOOK 


You need this book of 400 stoves—the \j Me 
bottom prices—valuable stove facts. You x 
are not in a position to make your stove 
purchase wisely until you have this book 
in your hands. So send at once. Just 
write us a postal, giving your 
À name and address. Ask for cat- 
A alog No. 342. We'll send it 
by return mail, postpaid. 


& 
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Kalamazoo Stove Company 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo - Michigan 


Fi 


nA 


This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, Geo 
etc., guarantees the heaviest triple plate. 23s — 


“Silber Plate 

‘ that Wears” 
Send for Catalogue *“* K31 ”’ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co.. Successor) 


New York -CHICAGO MERIDEN, CONN. Sam FRANCISCO 


Sendfor FREE SAMPLES 2417,9 uik 
make delicious bouillon. Box of 12 Cubes, 35c by mail, if 
dealer can’t supply. Also ın tins of 50 and 100 Cubes, 


9° Bouillon 


‘ 2 
Cubes 
Distributed & Guaranteed by 
Reg. U. n Ofe Schieffelin & Co., 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co. New York 200 WilliamSt.,N.Y 
Under Food Law, Serial No.1 


SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


TOILET PREPARATIONS OFFICE SUPPLIES 
i i i i ee ee ee 
WOMEN EARN $20.00 TO $30.00 WEEKLY—PLEAS- DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
ant work—requires only a portion of your time. Let Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 


house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
ing Reif’s Toilet preparations. Articles favorably plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
known, Hundreds of women daily meeting with big dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.’ FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


us tell you how to gain financial independence sell- 


success as our agents. Free samples and full par- 


ticulars upon request. Write today. THE CHARLES oon —— 
REIF COMPANY, 806 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
pR PATENT ATTORNEYS, hi FREE TUITION BY MAIL: CIVIL SERVICE, 
——— TOO E A A A A A A A A A A Aa drawing, engineering, electric wiring, agricultural, 
PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND poultry, normal, academic, bookkeeping, shorthand 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide courses. Matriculation $5. Tuition free to first ap- 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of plicant. Apply to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars Ohio. 


offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS, MALE AND FEMALE, CAN MAKE $15 
daily selling my embroidered waist and suit patterns, 
silk shawls and scarfs, petticoats, art needle work, 
Mexican hand drawn work, etc. Catalogue free. 


JOSEPH GLUCK, 621 Broadway, New York City. F YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT-:- 
eee us send it without expense to you C, O. D. express charges paid by us, for 


examination at your nearest express office andif you think its bargain and 
a in appearance to any $15.00 gold finished watch pay the express agent 
93.956 and itis yours. Mentlon!f you want Ladies,’ Men’s or Boys’ size. 
M. C. FARBER, E33, 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


FOR THE DEAF 


SEND FOR ABSOLUTELY FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
plan of the Auris, Smallest, lightest, cheapest 
electrical hedring device for the deaf. AURIS CO., 
Suite 36, 1261 B’way, New York. 


ELEGANT THIN MODEL vexr WATCH 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


“Richmond on the 


Jeems— 


A Timely Rhyming Tribute to Southern Cooking 


By ROBERT SALE 


A homesick Southern traveler 
Lay Gasping on his bed, 

There was lack of beaten biscuit 
There was dearth of batter-bread; 

A Northern comrade watched him 
Ere he yielded up the ghost, 

From the ravages: of oatmeal, and 
Mangled wheat and toast. 

The fainting traveler groaned aloud, 

~ And wildly tore his hair, 

And said, “I never more shall taste 
My own, my native fare; 

This cold bread truly will be 
My death, it seems, 

For I was born in Richmond! 
Fair Richmond, on the Jeems. 


“Take a message, and a token 
To my mother dear and tell 
Her, if I’d taken her advice, 
I would be strong, and well. 
But I was e’er a restless lad 
And thought I knew it all, 
So heeded not her warnings 
That e’er long this grub would pall. 
Alas! I know she told me true, 
Now that ’tis all too late, 
Ah! would that I were entering now, 
The old familiar gate, 
And could see the smoking corn bread 
. That forever haunts my dreams, 
As they bake it down in Richmond! 
Fair Richmond, on the Jeems. 


“Tell my sister, not to weep for me, 
Not that I think she will, 
She'll only say, ‘I told him so, 
I knew ’twould make him ill.’ 
But tell her I’ll forgive her, 
And ’twould be a goodly thing 
If she would hasten Northward, 
And our Mother’s Cook book bring! 
So that if some exiled Southerner 
Should seek, and win her hand, 
She then could fry his chicken, 
As ’tis fried in Dixie land! . 

Thus casting on his saddened life, 
Some cheering, sunny, gleams, 
Like those that shine on Richmond! 

Fair Richmond, on the Jeems. 


“Last night, I dreamed I was at home, 
And smelled or thought I did, 
The grateful fragrance that arose 
When cook removed the lid 
From off the pot where boiled 
An old Virginia ham— 
Alas! too soon, I woke to find my dream 
Was but a hollow sham—!” 
But here the recollections grew 
Too strong for him to stand, 
So hastily he packed his grip, 
And sought that Southern land— 
To barter all his prospects 
And his wealth-producing schemes, 
For corn bread a la Richmond, 
In Richmond on the Jeems. 


LEA, 


Id-Fashioned Southern Dishes 
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Descri¥en Meee WINA B. PARKER 


SESE EEE 


Apple Float 


RUNSWICK STEW—Disjoint two medium-sized chickens 

as for a fricassee, put them on to boil with three 
slices of breakfast bacon and one gallon of water, cook 
until the fowls are about half-done, then add one quart 
of peeled tomatoes, two ears of grated corn, one teacupful 
of sliced Irish potatoes, one-half of a pint of butter beans, 
one-third of a pod of red pepper and one tablespoonful 


of salt. Stew an hour longer, remove the bones from the 
chickens, add one tablespoonful of butter and serve. 


UMBO—Put one tablespoonful of lard into a frying- 

pan. Slice two onions and fry them in the lard for 
a few minutes, then remove the onion and fry one chicken 
which has been disjointed, until brown in the lard. Also 
brown one quart of chopped okra and several bunches 
of minced parsley. Then put the chicken and fried vege- 
tables into a kettle with one gallon and a half of water 
and one pint of raw tomatoes, cook for an hour and a 
half, adding more water if the soup becomes too thick. 
Season with one tablespoonful of salt and one-third of 
a teaspoonful of pepper. 


AM—Scrape and thoroughly wash a ten-pound ham, 

soak it in cold water over night. The next morning 
cover it with cold water, bring slowly to the boiling point 
and cook for three hours, then put aside and let cool in 
the water in which it was cooked. When the ham is cold, 
remove the skin, trim into a good shape and bake for 
an hour in a moderate oven, then sprinkle thickly with 
flour and brown sugar and bake for one-half hour longer. 
Spice with whole cloves, slice thin and serve garnished 
with parsley. 


OMINY PuppiInc—Take one pint of cold boiled hominy, 

add two well-beaten eggs, three teacupsful of milk, 
one tablespoonful of butter and one teaspoonful of salt, 
turn the mixture into a buttered pudding dish and bake 
for half an hour in a quick oven. Serve immediately. 


ORN Murrins—Beat one egg until mixed, but not light, 

add one pint of buttermilk, in which one scant tea- 
spoonful of soda has been dissolved. Sift in one quart 
of corn meal, mix well, add one tablespoonful of melted 
lard and one teaspoonful of salt. Turn the mixture into 
well-greased muffin rings and bake in a quick oven. 


POON BreEAD—Sprinkle one teacupful of sifted meal 
into one pint of boiling water and cook briskly for 
about five minutes. Then take from the fire, stir in 
one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teacupful of sweet milk, one well-beaten egg and one- 


LETT TN NE NE LEE LOE EEE ELLOS EEE ELLIOT, 


fourth of a teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix thor- 
oughly and turn into a buttered pudding dish, bake for 
half an hour in a moderate oven and serve from the dish 
in which it was baked. 


PPLE DUMPLING—[Into three pints of flour mix one- 

half of a teaspoonful of baking powder and two table- 
spoonsful of butter, moisten with one teacupful of milk. 
Roll the dough in a sheet, cut in squares. Have some 
tart cooking apples pared and cored, fill the cavity with 
sugar and a tiny lump of butter, cover with the dough, 
wrap in a floured cloth, drop into boiling water and boil 
for two hours, serve with hard sauce. Cream two tea- 
cupsful of sugar with two tablespoonsful of putter, flavor 
with one teaspoonful of lemon extract, and as the sauce 
is to be served, stir in the frothed whites of two eggs. 


Au Froat—Press enough stewed apples through a 
sieve to measure one quart, add one teacupful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of lemon extract and the frothed 
whites of four eggs." Put a pint of whipped and sweet- 
ened cream in a bowl, pour the apples over it and serve 
ice cold. 


LUMBIERE—Scald one quart ot milk, beat the yolks of 

four eggs with one teacupful of sugar, stir into the 
hot milk and cook until the custard masks the spoon, 
remove from the stove and put aside to cool. When it is 
cold, add one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, and one-half 
of a pint of wine, turn into a freezer and when it is 
about half-frozen stir ir one teacupful of blanched 
chopped almonds, one teacupful of minced citron and one 
teacupful of chopped brandied peaches. Finish freezing 
and pack until ready to serve. 


ORN BrEAD—To one quart of corn meal, add one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of lard, mix 
well and moisten with one pint of buttermilk in which one 
scant teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved. Turn the 
batter into a well-greased pan and bake in a quick oven. 


pa CHICKEN—Prepare and disjoint two fat, young 
chickens, weighing about two pounds each. Salt them 
and keep on ice until ready to use. Dredge each piece in 
flour and fry a delicate brown in smoking hot fat, drain 
and serve with cream gravy made as follows: Pour all of 
the grease except one tablespoonful out of the frying pan 
in which the chicken was fried. Add two tablespoonsful 
of flour and stir until well blended, but do not let brown, 
then put in one pint of milk and cook until it begins to 
thicken, season highly with salt and pepper. 


Apple Dumpling 
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It’s Baker’s 
and 
\It’s Delicious 


i BA LIMITED | 
WALTER BANGS erent OFFICE. < 


———— e 


Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
beans, scientifically blended, it is of 
the finest quality, full streneth and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 1b., 1/4 1b., 1/2 Ib. and 
1 lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


The Cinnamon Bun 


There is nothing more accept- 
able to the whole family as 
a breakfast, lunch or tea roll 
than the cinnamon bun, in 
the making of which, use 


| Borden's 
| Evaporated Milk 


Write for Borden’s Book of Recipes 


ei 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
New York 


Built on honor—of best 
materials—the only range 
made entirely of Chare 
coal iron, that wont rust 
like steel; and Malleable 
iron, that can’t break, 
Outwears three ordinary 
ranges. Seams riveted—always remain air 
tight. Lined with pure asbestos board— 
assures absolutely dependable baking heat, 


Great Majestic 


Chuscoal non ange 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 50 S 
IT SHOULD BEINYOUR KITCHEN 


ss 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine - 


October 1911 


| \ à Lf it isn't 
AN ~ > an Eastman, 


ce it isn’t 
a Kodak. 


‘Designs in Needlework 


and bed 
By Aa Bx ARNSTRUTTER 


“Prepared Deser 


means more than a mere vacation 
accessory. It- Jeans home pic- 
tures, portraits of o one’s family and 
friends, intimate pictures that be- 
come priceless as the years go by. 


LL correspondence for this Department should be addressed to Mrs. A. E. Arnstrutter, care UNCLE RE- 
MUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Letters requiring a personal answer should contain a self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope. Postal cards cannot be answered. Such inquiries as are not accompanied by a f Pa 
stamp, and such as are written on postal cards, will be answered in the Correspondent’s Column each month. 


“And picture’ making i is very simple FEEL sure the readers of UNcte Remus’s Home therefore the selections will 
by the Kodak system, Ask your dealer I MAGAZINE are going to welcome this department, be made with reference to 
| or “write us for “At Home with the and I am going to try to give them the most prac- the different seasons. 


Kodak,” a beautifully illustrated 
booklet about home picture making, 
| that not only shows the pleasing results 
| that can easily be obtained, but shows 
how they are made. 


tical help possible in all matters pertaining not i 

only to decorative needlework on garments of all kinds, Special Offer to Readers 
but to making the home more beautiful. The first and To any lady interested, 
only aim of a department of this kind should be “help- the editor will send a free 
fulness”. It is intended to describe and illustrate prac- cutting out paper pattern 
tical fancy work for the for the new automobile 
house, hood and the cavalier hand 

I require the co-opera- bag, together with a lesson 
tion of all readers of this for making them up accord- 
department quite as ing to the latest designs 
much as they may need from Paris. There is no 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


DIAMONDS ox GREDIT 


This diamond ring is our 
great special. Only the 
i finest quality pure 
>) white diamonds, 

` fect in cut and full of 
fiery brilliancy are 
used. Each diamond 
is skilfully mounted 
in our famous Loftis 
**Perfection’’ 


$5 Down 
$2.50 a Month 


eii: DIAMOND RINGS 


iik goia $100 


~ $10 Down, $5 $20 Down, $10 
kA a Month a Month 


” ` An 
ASS ” Ideal Gift 
See a re Ne Wa aae 


n E 

Eit is 

rR sou ever saw, Fe r it at. our ežpense” 

Write or Our Freé Catalog gotainine over 2,000 

monds, ty oon ee lewelry iara etc. It tells ‘all about 
our easy credi DAY before you forget it. * 

LOFTIS BROS. & co. Diamond Cutters, 

Dept. £891, 100 to 108N. State St., Chicago, Il. 

Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa.. and St. Louis, Mo, 


Fire-Proof 


/ GARAGE 


will keep your 
auto handy 
and safe 


my help, and for this rea- 
son I ask them to write 
and tell me their ideas 
as to what constitutes a 
really practical and help- 
ful department of this 


charge for this service, be- 
yond the courtesy of a two 
cent stamp to cover cost of 
mailing. The idea is to show readers just how erpa 
this department is going to prove to them. 


No. 106. Cross Stitch De- 
sign for Baby Bonnet 


character. 


No. 100. Cross Stitch Kimono 
Waist the 


newest and 


chetted and tatted articles; home-made 
rugs and draperies; stencil work. applied 
to all kinds of suitable articles. © And then, 
having shown the readers the articles made 
up, to place the designs within their reach 
for immediate use, 

Practical helpfulness means that all the 
articles and designs should be obtainable at 
reasonable prices; therefore, in some col- 
umn of the department each month will be 
found a list of the designs’ numbered and 
opposite the nuinber the price of the stamp- 
ing pattern and the price of the article 
stamped, ready. for embroidery. The orders 
for any of thé illustr ated articles should be 
sent to the editor of this. department and 
she will forward them to the manufactur- 
ers. Remittances should be made by post- 
office money order, draft, registered letter, 
or two-cent stamps—not to exceed 50 cents. 
All money orders of whatever kind should 


be made payable to UNcte Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A Word as to Designs 


As I write, 
my conception of help- 
fulness is to illustrate 
most 
practical designs for dèc- “ 
orative work; for interior decoration; for gowns; ços- 
tumes, children’s and infants’ wardrobes; knitted, ¢ro- 


Popular Styles in Needlework 
In needlework, the present popular styles, aside from 
the staple French and eyelet embroidery, are the bead- 


ing and the cross stitch. 


The beading designs are as 


often covered with French knots as with beads and the 
effect is frequently better when the former method is 
employed. 


No. 102. Scrim Curtain, Cross Stitch 


The coral effects produced with the French 


knots is one of the season’s 
sensations in needlework, 
and when one considers how 
‘apidly a design may be cov- 
ered with the knots one 
ceases to wonder at its popu- 
larity. 

The cross stitch work, now 
that the designs can be had 
stamped on the material (or 
better still, the cross stitch 
perforated patterns), has 
come into the popular recog- 
nition that its merits deserve. 
The pacient German women 
never complained at the ne- 
cessity of counting stitches 
from a small pattern to the 
material, and so counted and 
stitched on down the ages, 
from mother to daughter. But 


the Ameri ican woman, quick to recognize the beauty of 
the cross stitch embroideries, would have none of the 
tedious details, so the manufacturers of cross stitch 
threads at last found a way to stamp the cross stitch 


The patterns for stamping will be the perforated 
stamping pattern, made on the best bond paper, and 
capable of many impressions; with each pattern will 


design upon the material; with this detail simplified 
the work bounded into popular favor and today every 
kind of article is decorated with this work. 


The Pruden is the only portable garage that is absolutely 
Sire-proof—hence the only one adequate in its protection. 


While it is as strong, durable and handsome as masonry and 
even greater in its protection, it costs only one-third to 
one-half as much. 


There is not a piece of wood on it. Entirely made of heavy 
galvanized steel. Won't rust or corrode. As substantial as 
granite. Will last a life time. You can put it up or take it 
down in a few hours, without previous experience. The 


PRUDEN SYSTEM si 
è Proof Construction 
makes ‘this easy. The units are machine fashioned and fit to- 
ther precisely. No frame work or foundation is required. 
any other Portable Fire-proof buildings, such as cot- 


tages, boat houses, hunting lodges, work shops, etc., are best 
made by this same fire-proof metal construction. 


Write Today For Catalog 


be supplied a cake of the 
best stamping material, 
with full instructions 
for using. When the de- 
sign is for French and 
eyelet embroidery, or for 
cross stitch embroidery, 
then a free, illustrated 
lesson will be sent with 
the pattern, showing ex- 
actly how the work 
should be done, 


Design for Kimono Shirt Waist 
Figure 100 illustrates one of the kimono waists, but 
the design may be applied to any cutting out shape de- 


sired, from the low neck, 
to the high neck, regula- 
tion shirt waist. When 
the kimono cutting out 
pattern is to be used, 
then one and one-quar- 


ter yards of voile, chif: 


fon, silk or linette will 


These lessons have as be required. The goods 

and when you write give the name and model number of your 7 2 z i x ie — ret a age emt 
car or indicate in what other building you are interested. We never been sur passed for a A i $ Si usually comes 39 inches 
cers ae oe Bize and siyle oF Broget Seles true helpfulness, taking T wide and the amount 

e e = 3 

` Ace. as 7 geanr- WMA £ is i suffice 
Seg A Pruden Garage guarantees you protection you can get in the plac e, as they assur i ee. W named is quite sufficient 
; no other portable garage. The money you now put into rent edly do, of the personal Bae” Bh for a waist of any de- 

| and garage bills will, in a year or two, pay the cost of a Pruden ¥ eA ee Se D 


Fire-proof Garage and absolute safety. Every building rigidly 
guaranteed. Write for catalog today. 


THE METAL SHELTER COMPANY, 
5-62 West Water Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


PARKER'S 


ji HAIR BALSAM 

st Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
A Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore G: 


scalp diseases & hair fa 


fj Hair to its Youthful Color. 
: ; z 50c, and $1.00 at Drugzgis! 


instruction given by a 
high-priced teacher. The 
best word for these de- 
signs is now to be said: 


cost the reader more than 


No. 104. Corset Cover 


No perforation illustrated will 
20 cents, and the popular 


price of 10 cents will cover the cost of most of the de- 


signs that will be illustrated. 


All new ideas in this line will be illustrated as fast as 
they are brought out by the manufacturers, but as our 
space is limited all cannot be illustrated in one issue, 


sired bust measure, 
When the design is to be 
worked on chiffon or 
voile a good plan is to 
stamp the cross stitch 
design very lightly. The 
perforated pattern can 
be secured for the de- 
sign, or the design may 
be had stamped on one 


Would You STAY 
D» Beautiful? 


(Or regain the gift if gone?) 


and one-quarter yards of voile, white or black, for 75 cents; working 
cotton or silk may be used, and a three-color scheme will be found ef- 
fective, as three shades of blue, brown, green, yellow, or lavendar. Or 
a combination of blue, black and apple green will be equally effective. 
Thirty-five cents’ worth of cotton should be sufficient to complete the 
design, and this will be supplied with the pattern when desired at the 
price quoted. The location of the dif- 
ae om bin Be opm prie complexion always have been, 
esson sent w he pattern withou 
extra cost. The perforated pattern will TONTA Ka and tion shall be 
cost 20 cents. See price list in another Was =f most prized posses- 
column for design stamped on white “Don’t Envy a Good sion. It is the joy of herself 
linen. Complexion; Use Pompeian and her friends and all who 


and Have One,” ISk is 
Design for a Child's Bonnet miai e a 


The design illustrated in Figure 106 
can be had stamped on dainty white 
cordova, or thin batiste, as may be de- 
sired. The cross-stitch embroidery 

may be carried out in pink, pale blue or 
No. 101. Bead or French Knot White embroidery silk, as may be de- 
Design Kimono Waist sired. Twenty cents’ worth of em- 
broidery silk should be sufficient to 
complete the design. The bonnet may be lined with soft silk, a color 
matching the embroidery silk. When desired, a face ruching of lace 
may be added. To make up the bonnet: Gather the lower edge of the 
material around the crown piece and sew the ends together with a 
French seam. Add the strings. The lining and the bonnet should be 
made separately so that seams are not visible on the inside of the bon- 
net. See list of prices in another column. 


Youthful beauty and the 
charm of a clear, fresh, velvety 


To the women of olden days only magic was counted 
on to retain the charm of youthful beauty or stay its flight 
into the darkness called old age. 


But toaay, you who are young and beautiful, or you 
who feel that the day of your youth is declining—you can 
retain, you can recall that royal gift of youthful charm, so 
precious in social and business life, by the magic of this 
latter-day Genii of the Jar— 


POMPEIAN ‘G2 — 


The way Pompeian acts on your face and Pompeian is not a “‘cold’ or ‘‘grease”’ 
the way it smoothes out wrinkles and givesa cream, is not a rouge or cosmetic, and posi- 
rosy glow toa pale, pallid skin is even more tively can not grow hair on the face. | 
wonderful than these words would lead you Pompeian simply affords a natural means 
to believe. There is hardly a beautiful girl t° a complete cleanliness of the facial pores. 
in the land but can be made more beautiful And in pores which are ‘“Pompeian clean’? lies 


with Pompeian. ‘Thereis hardly awoman who ae a Fore cleat, Fresh; Youthful 

ith its use can remain unattractive. For an ee ee Pompelen: HOPAN ya 
vae ; i Beene 3 ne stay beautiful, use Pompeian. ; 
one to continue so is an injustice to herself. All dealers, 50c, 75c and $1. 


Would youstay beautiful? Then use Pompeian. 


Cross Stitch Design for Curtains 


Scrim comes in such soft fine qualities, for such reasonable prices, 
according to width, that one may have any number of pairs of hand- 
some curtains at moderate cost. The perforated pattern shows the 
combinations of colors that may be used, but one may select a shading 
that matches or harmonizes with other furnishings of the room in 
which the curtains are to be used. Figure 102 illustrates a very hand- 
some cross-stitch design that may be 
utilized for table cloth, bed spread, or 
couch cover, as well as for the curtains 
previously described. The border of 
pattern may be carried out with one 
shade of art green cotton, the connect- 
ing lines between the border and the 
pattern of squares may be a darker 
shade of the green or a darker shade of 
the blue used for the squares. The sin- 
gle cross-stitch in the center of the 
squares may be made with black cot- 
ton, the introduction of a touch of 
black in any cross-stitch pattern is al- 
ways effective. Fifty cents’ worth of 
cotton should work out the design on a 
pair of sash curtains, as illustrated in 
the design. 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today i 


Trial J ar and Art Picture The Pompeian Mig. Co., 77 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 


both sent for 100 (stamps or coin) for postage and packing. Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) 
for postage and packing, for which please send me 

To get you to act now we will send atrial jar of Pompeian and a “Pompeian Beauty” 

a “Pompeian Beauty” Art Picture, in Art Picture. 

exquisite colors, with each trial jar. 

This is a rare offer. This ‘‘Pompeian Name = EZ ae 

Beauty”? is very expensive and im- 

mensely popular. Clip coupon now. Address —— 
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City State S| 


50 Million Corns 


Removed 


Think of that. A little plaster, with a dot of soft B & B 
wax, has removed already fifty million corns. And very few 
are now removed in any other way. 

The plaster is applied in a jiffy. It is harmless, painless, 
comfortable. The pain all stops the second you apply it. 

Mii Within two days the corn comes out. f 
| Now millions of people never suffer from corns. As soon 


Bead Design for Waist 


Figure 101 illustrates an effective 
design that may be carried out in beads 
or with large French knots. The de- : 
sign may be used on any cutting-out ` 
pattern for kimono or peasant waist. The leaf outlines may be made 
with large white French knots and the centers of the leaves may be 
made with coral pink cotton, as also may be the strings of beads pen- 
dant from the leaves. Fifty cents’ worth of embroidery silk, or 35 
cents’ worth of embroidery cotton, will be required for the design as 
illustrated. Should beads be desired, then pink and white beads will 
prove effective. Should the design be stamped on black voile then 
white opaque beads may be used for the entire design. Or jet beads 
may be used alone. When beading voile a backing of cambric should 
be used as a support. 


as they feel one they put on a Blue-jay, and the, pain ends 
j instantly. In 48 hours the corn is gone. It is folly to nurse 
| corns, pare them, protect them, when a simple Blue-jay plaster 
| | ends the trouble entirely. Go get a package now. | 
| 


| 
i 
| 


| | A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. Itloosens the corn. 
| | B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 223: 
(2) 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them. 
A Sample Mailed Free. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


| 


Exquisite Lingerie Easily Produced 


The delight of every dainty woman is pretty lingerie, and every 
woman knows the cost of these articles purchased from exclusive 
shops; fer the woman with time at her disposal the prettiest articles 

of underwear are possible, 

All that is required for 

their production is a little 

embroidery cotton and a 

good design. It is needless 

to say that the embroidery 

should be done with the ut- 

most neatness and precis- 

ion. Figure 103 illustrates 
one of the new designs for a - 

night robe. The garment 

should be made with invisi- 

ble seams and the hem 

should be done by hand. 

No. 107. Oblong Pillow Machine stitching should 
nowhere be visible. The 

lovely embroidery design may be carried out in a combination of open 
and solid embroidery called French and eyelet. The solid parts of the 
work represent the French embroidery, and the open parts the eyelet 
embroidery. The leaves should be padded and then covered with 


(Concluded on Page 49) 


A CARRIER OF DISEASE 


The Corn Broom a Menace to the Health of the Whole Family 
B I S S E L L “Cyco” BALL BEARING 
CARPET SWEEPER 
confines all the dust, thus protecting the health of the entire 
household, besides reducing the labor of sweeping 95%; 
cleanses and preserves your carpets and rugs, accomplishes 
the work in one-quarter of the time the corn broom requires, 
and makes sweeping an agreeable task instead of a positive 
drudgery. Don’t think the corn broom is more economical 
as this would be a great mistake. One Bissell sweeper will 
last longer than fifty corn brooms. Once you use the 
BISSELL you will regret the comfort and cleanliness you 
have so long sacrificed in using the tiresome, inefficient, 
unsanitary corn broom. i 


ae The Bissell is sold by all the best trade; price $2.75 to 
<4 $5.75. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 134, Grand Rapids, Mich. ` 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
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5254—LADIES’ WAIST and 5489*-LADIES’ SIX-GORE SKIRT—The 
shirt-waist dress is always serviceable and pretty. It is especially suitable 
for morning hours. It can be made of linen, pongee silk, cashmere, 
cheviot, serge and similar materials, the waist being of some pretty wash 
fabric if preferred, or made to match the skirt. This model has the 
Plainest of shirt-waists, with a band finish at the neck, suitable for any 
style collar. The skirt worn with this waist has six gores and a pleated 
section is inserted at each side seam. ‘The waist pattern, 5254, is cut in 
sizes 32 to 44 inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 
27-inch material. The skirt pattern, 5489, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches, 
waist measure. Medium size requires 4% yards of 36-inch material. 
These patterns can be obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office 
of this magazine. 


5292—LADIES’ APRON—An apron which will surely afford ample pro- 
tection to the dress of the wearer is shown in this illustration. Front 
and side pieces are joined by a curved seam, which fits the apron a little 
to the figure. At the back tabs from the sides extend to the shoulders 
to meet those which come from the front and the two are buttoned. Ging- 
ham, calico and other wash materials of good body are used in making 
aprons and sometimes brilliantine is employed. The pattern, 5292, is 
cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 


5217 


4% yards of 27-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 
10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


4361—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST DRESSING SACQUE—In this pattern 
we have really two designs, for the model as shown will make either a 
dressing sacque or a pretty waist. The peplum may be removed for a 
waist, and the tucks may be left out and gathers used instead for a 
dressing sacque. Lawn, organdie, linen, sateen, cashmere, flannel and 
the like are appropriate materials. The pattern, 4361, is cut in sizes 32 
to 44 inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office 
of this magazine. 


5217—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—The plain house dress has become an 
institution. The model illustrated herewith gives us an ideal design for 
one. The waist is entirely plain, closing in front with visible buttons or 
with hooks and eyes. The skirt has seven gores, and is slightly gathered 
across the center of the back. Wash materials, such as gingham, sateen, 
madras, linen and pongee and also cashmere, challis and serge are suitable 
for a dress in this style. The pattern, 5217, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches, 
bust measure. Medium size requires 6 yards of 36-inch material. The 
pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


In England the Superior Qualities of 
these Fabrics have made them Standard 
for over Half a Century. 


Imported English Cloths 


have a name and reputation; but we Guarantee 
that Benns’ Mohairs made in our Greystone 
Mills areFully Equal,ifnotSuperior,tothesame 
Fabrics manufactured in our English Mills. 
Benns’ Mohairs are made from Real Mohair, 
which is the long, silken fleece of the Angora 
goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye; every 
process under our entire control, and by special- 
ized machinery. 

Benns’ Mohairs excel in brightness and lustre, 
are soft and silky to the touch, and shimmering 
in appearance. ‘They retain their freshness 
and give lasting wear. 


BENNS’ 


England 
1860 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 


These Fabrics arespecially adapted for women’s 
and misses’ suits and dresses, separate skirts, 
automobile coats, traveling wear, school 
dresses, bathing suits and other garments. 


We have an extensive assortment of Weaves— 
Brilliantines, Plain Mohairs, Sicilians, Stripes, 
Cords and Mixtures. 


Our Early Fall Selection includes Black, Blues, 

Grays, Browns and Greens. 

` WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 

In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to 
$1.25 a yard. 

In 54-inch width prices range from 99c to 

$1.50 a yard. 


Expressage prepaid to your nearest office. 


BENNS’ MOHAIRS are Guaranteed to be ex- 
actly as represented by sample. 


If any purchase is not satisfactory, it may be re- 
turned for exchange or prompt refund of money. 
Give us an idea of what weaves and colors you 
are interested in, so that we may specially 
select your samples. 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH. 


Please address 


Mail Order Dept. “U” 
Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 


Greystone, Rhode Island 


All gowns—even tailor made— 
to fit properly need 


setsn us 


UNDERWE 


The highest skill of the most noted modiste 
cannot produce a gown of perfect fit over ordi- 
nary bunchy underwear. 

Setsnug Underwear is the underwear that gives 

a smooth faultless set to the closest- 
fitting gowns. It has a patented 
sliding waist-band that absolutely 

prevents puckers and bunches 
at back and hips—common faults 
. of ordinary underwear. 
This exclusive invention 
keeps the pant-flaps flat 
and smooth, and they do not 
bulge or sag or fall out of place. 
No other undergarment has ever 
been made with a device which 
gives such absolute comfort com- 
bined with smoothness and 
smartnessof outer dress. 
Setsnug Underwear is also made in 
Union Suits for men. Its perfect 
fit and springy knit make a 
strong appealto men ofaction, 

The materials are fine, soft, 
and durable. 

Setsnug Underwear is knit 
on improved machines in 
modern sanitary mills. 

Made of cotton, worst- 

ed, merino, and lisle 

for men, women, and 
children, 50c a garment 
and up. If your dealer 
hasn’t Setsnug Under- 
wear write us his name 
and address, and we'll 

see that you get it. 
Write for illustrated 
booklet, 
Avalon Knitwear Company 


71 Broad St. Utica, N. Y, 


Parcels Post Merchandise Co. 


A Positive Money-Saving Way of Buying 


Write and we will send you our Catalog of 
Women’s and Children’s wear, Suits, Dresses, 


Holiday Goods, Neckwear, Hosie Swiss Embroi- 
deries by the yard, etc. ; $h SA 


Handkerchiefs in Gift Boxes 4 


Imported Swiss Embroidered. Six in thi 
handpainted Japanese basket $1. postpaid, 


Basket, Size 
1ixlix1)in. 342 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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5274—LADIES’ KIMONO—In this dainty kimono we have the short 
or Empire waist, with the seamless shoulder and the very scant skirts, 
all of which are characteristic of the fashions of the hour. The gown 
may be made of printed cotton crepe, China crepe, challis, cashmere, 
lawn, sateen and the like. The pattern, 5274, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. “Medium size requires 6% yards of 36- 
inch material, with 5% yard of 24-inch contrasting goods to trim. The 


pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this mag- 
azine, 


4562—LADIES’ ONE-PIECE CORSET COVER AND 4091, LADIES’ 


ONE-PIECE DRAWERS—These two one-piece garments can be used 
together as a combination and will be found most satisfactory, or they 


may be made separately and used so. The corset. cover is designed 
especially for flouncing. The drawers are also of an original cut, having 
no inseam on the leg, merely two small tabs buttoned together when 


the garment is worn. Batiste, longcloth, cambric, wash silk and muslin 
can be used in making these garments. The corset cover pattern, 
4091, is cut in sizes 32 to 48 inches, bust measure: Medium size re- 
quires 1% yards of 17-inch flouncing. The drawers pattern 4562, is 
cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches, waist measure. Medium size requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material. The patterns can be obtained by sending 
10 cents for each to the office of this magazine. : 


8716—LADIES’ ONE-PIECE NIGHT GOWN—The one-piece garment 
is as comfortable in underwear as in outer, and this night gown offers 
an excellent model for the. one-piece style. It is cut a little low in 
the neck and the sleeves are short. The skirts are fairly full and 
straight. Cambric, batiste, wash silk, lawn and the like are used in 
making the night gown. The pattern, 3716, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 


terial. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office 
of this magazine. 


FASHIONS PROGRESS 


By ANGELICA SCHUYLER 


approach of cool weather, and that is the 

dress for home wear. During the sum- 
mer the negligee gown is so comfortable that it 
is only the most courageous woman who will put 
on tight, hot corsets and over them a neat house 
dress. 

Winter, however, means that a change comes 
over the spirit of our dreams. We are willing to 
dress up and to be neat and tidy. It entails no 
discomfort. On the contrary, the coolness of the 
atmosphere braces us mentally and physically, 
and we are glad to be ready to run out to the 
store or to receive a visitor without changing 
our attire or apologizing to our visitor. 

These little house dresses are always simple 
in style, and among the prettiest of them is the 
model which uses the peasant or kimono cut of 
shoulder, so that the general effect of the waist 
is that of a seamless model. 

These waists are trimmed with insertion or 
with bands of embroidery and even, sometimes, 
with pointed designs intended to outline the 
round neck or yoke, The neck is made either 
high or round. 

The Dutch style is entirely out of date, but 
the new round cut, called the French style, is 
still as popular as it has been all summer. By 
slipping on a guimpe underneath, one may have 
a high collar with any of these waists. 

In like manner the sleeve is sometimes long, 
but much more often three-quarters in length. 
This, again, is a matter of taste alone, as every 
length is fashionable, even the plain full length 
ending at the wrist. 

Usually, the skirt is a two or three piece 
model. These designs give the flat front and 
back which.are necessary for style, and they 
have no fullness to trouble one. 

The models with a large number of gores are 
easier to fit, perhaps, and are decidedly more 
becoming to stout women, as the number of lines 
formed by the seams makes for slenderness in 
appearance, 

The raised waistline is used more often than 
any other and it is becoming to both stout and 
slender figures. While it is new it is well to 
wear it, for it can always be cut down to the 
normal if desired. 

Sometimes, when one is a little short of ma- 
terial, a girdle can be used instead of a high 
waist. It produces the same effect and can be 
made of small pieces of material. 

Braiding the girdle makes it effective and 
often serves to hide little seams. 

Cashmere is one of the best liked materials 
for simple frocks, and the fine twill French 
serge is also much used. Of course, zibeline 
would be beautiful, but it is new and expensive 
and few will care to use it except for a really 
handsome frock. 

The negligee is also worn at home, and this 
year it is very attractive, for it is trimmed with 
broad collars, made with dainty little Empire 
bodice effects, and in many ways made much 
more attractive than it has ever been before. 

One of the materials best liked for it is a kind 
of outing flannel, which is made without any 
down on the surface and which is printed in 
the loveliest of Japanese patterns, with flights of 
swallows, vines, of wistaria, trellis work and 
plum blossoms and with dainty little figures of 
Geisha girls at tea and dancing. 

These flannels are trimmed with plain ribbon. 
In the same style we have cotton crepe. The 
grounds are of all colors and are printed just as 
the flannels are. These are not so warm, but 
many will prefer them because when the house 
is heated the thinner garment can be worn. 
Then, too, they are so simple to launder, many 
of them needing no ironing at all. 

When ribbon bands are used as trimming it 
is best to baste them on by hand so that they 
may be ripped off without difficulty when the 
laundry question comes up. 

One of the dainty accessories which help out 
a woman’s appearance in the morning hours is 
the boudoir cap. Of course, a rose by any name 
would smell as sweet, and a pretty morning cap 
may be called anything we wish. 

The idea is a great help to the woman who 
must rise early, and hasten through her toilet, 
and it is by no means fussy nor too fancy for 
everyday use, 


O`% fashion always comes to us with the 


AR ssa 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


OU do not have to write a letter when ordering 

patterns. Tell us the correct number and the 
correct size of each pattern you wish. Send the 
price of each pattern, and write your name and 
Z address plainly and in full. If you do these things 
i your orders will be filled promptly and correctly. 
4 Address all orders to Pattern Department, UNCLE 
2 REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. 


October 1911 
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_ Of other materials, satin- 
: Surfaced silks will continue 
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RINGES, narrow puffings: and ‘knife 
pleatings are especially favored for 
trimming purposes. yh ORs : 

Wide braids and heavy ornaments of all 
kinds will be freely used on faney tailor- 
made suits. be 

Milliners count on a big velvet season, 
black and navy blue leading, with consid- 
erable use of illuminating shades. ` 

Soutache braiding will continue in fa- 
vor, large, panel-like motifs being shown 
on both skirts and jackets of tailored suits. 

: e ae . 

Taffeta will be the fashionable material 
for tailored suits, afternoon dresses and - 
wraps. It is shown in a beautiful variety 
of colors. f 

Wings are much in vogue in Paris; the 
whole crown of a small shape is often en- 
tirely covered with wings pointing upward. 

Silk serges are to be popular. Medium 
weights in diagonal serge or surah will be 
much used for tailored suits and separate 
wraps. 

Velours de laine in diagonals, fancy 
weaves and ribbed effects, are consider- 
ably shown, its use being confined for the 
most part to cloakings. 

For traveling, and so-called sporting 
costumes, the fancy mixed tweeds are 


Front Side Back much called for. The English effects in 
The New Shirt or Shirtwaist style will be followed. 
Button Silk, worsted, bead and 


metal embroideries prom- 
ise to be very popular for trimming during the coming 
fall and winter. Many new novelties are being shown. 


The thinnest possible silk 
stockings are being worn by 
fashionable women. Bril- 
liant shades are permissible 
for evening wear and are in 
perfect taste. 


Some of the new buttons 
are very large in size, even 
18 and 24-line sizes being 
employed. Very small but- 
tons are also very exten- 


Despite the popularity 


to hold their own. Many Popular Girdies—Metal, Cord, Braid 
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YCanthrox Shampoo 
makes the head feel good and is delightfully satisfying. Its rich, penetrating lather 


gently yet thoroughly cleanses the scalp of every atom of dust, dandruff, excess oil; 
allays irritation and leaves it sweet, pliant and healthy. 


Sie —— Makes Your Hair Bright and Fluffy 


ere 
r A After shampooing with Cañthrox, your hair dries quickly and 
a evenly—without streaking—so- soit, glossy and beautiful that 
doing-it up is a joyful pleasure. 
Unlike soaps} Canthrox never causes brittleness, dryness or splitting 
at ends. Its use encourages. a splendid growth of luxuriant hair, 


-15 Shampoos for 50c 
wor SSS ST 
Sold by All Druggists 

Trial Offer: We have such faith in Canthrox ‘pleasing you, that 
———ees UPON receipt of your name, address and a 2¢c stamp, we 
will send you enough Canthrox for a shampoo, so that you can try it at 
our expense and experience the delights of a perfect shampoo, 

H. S; PETERSON & CO. 


311 Kinzie STREET CnHicaco, ILLINOIS 


Irritation ee foe 


If asked for, Canthrox Shampoos are given in many 
first-class Hair Dressing and Shampoo Parlors. 


—Splendid Inducements 


|T MATTERS NOT where: you live, you can make 
|| | money acting as agent for UNCLE REMUS'S HOME 
: MAGAZINE. The great field of this publication has 
æ | scarcely been touched. We want a representative in 
every city, town, village and country district in all 
America. ~ New money-making plans will be presented to 
you merely for the asking. Aside from the regular agency 
proposition, affording you very liberal commissions, we have 
prepared a number of especially selected premiums to be given 
as special rewards, for the raising of clubs, none requiring over 
ten yearly subscriptions. _ Each one of these premiums was 
selected with an eye single to giving wonderful value to those 
expending a little time in the interest of UNCLE REMUS'S 
HOME MAGAZINE. You will be delighted with them. For 
instance, that beautiful Premo Junior O Camera, or the guar- 
anteed Watches for gentlemen and ladies. Everyone loves 
beautiful, sparkling, genuine cut glass, and is fond of handsome 
breakfast and dinner sets in dishes. These are but a few of 
the many premiums we want to tell you about. All partic- 
ulars gladly given. 


Whether you desire to be an agent or a club-raiser, let us 
hear from you at once. Address— 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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WHITE HOUSES 
<< ee = DEMAND 


In the suburbs, in the smaller 
towns, in the country —wherever 
smoke and soot do not pervade the 
the air—where green trees and fo- 
ų liage abound to afford the proper 
* contrast, there is nothing prettier or 
f in better taste than the house painted 
$ white. And when white paint is in 
, order it cannot be too white, too 
$ clear, too pure. 


For beauty, for economy, and for 
wearing qualities, nothing is supe- 
rior to the paint which is made to 
suit the condition of the building 
with Carter White Lead and pure 
linseed oil. 


CARTER 


White Lead | 
Carter White lead is the strictly pure 
white lead of our forefathers only whiter, 
finer and more perfectly made, due to an 
improved, modern process which eliminates 
all impurities and discolorations. It makes 
the whitest white paint for either exter- 
* iors or interiors, and with the addition of 
§ proper tinting colors the clearest and most 
durable colored paint of any desired shade. 
Our free book “Pure Paint” tells when white 
int is rate when other colors are 
etter, and what make harmonious color com- 
binations, and illustrates the principles with 
color plates of real houses. It tells you how to 
detect adulterations, and how to know pure 
paint, and how to got it at reasonable cost. If 


you own @ house that needs painting send 
this book at once. s a 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12091 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Iil. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 


FEATHERS 


SS We will make beautiful 
=Y French or Willow Plumes or Fan- 
cies from them, 


Largest stock in America of new 
feather goods, including Paradise and 
Aigrettes. Write for Price List. 

1510 Chestnut Street, 


MAILHOT “rmon. 


Expert Feather Makers and Renovators. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


** Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs 
certainly caused my catarrh and 
deafness, but your diet of lean 
meats, green vegetables,fruits,etc. 
cured me in a few weeks, My brain 

wer and complexion improved 
tremendously, and I succeeded fi- 
.„„ nancially.” . Different classes 
of foods cause different diseases, but correct combina- 
tions cure., Send cents for instructive booklets: 
W The Brainy Diet Cure, (2) Diet vs. Drugs, (3) Effects 

Foods, (4) Key to Longevity. No foods sold. ‘ 
G. H. Brinkler, Dept. 53, | Washington, D. C. 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wa 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and [ will maila 

inch short, stem fine human hair switch to match, 
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rk crisscross lines on every package 
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R AND DESSERT 
Cr y Stals L FOODS 
Fon cases oF Sto ND Liver TROUBLES 
Delicious foods our physician, 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


TOO Seta tue tt imn ction bella at L t 
W ANTE D-ACTIVE MAN OR WOMAN EACH 

LOCALITY, to join this Society and m- 
troduce our Memberships. Sick, accident, death benefits. All or 


spare time. — $50 to $500 a month. Every Member secured gives 
steady monthly income. BOX CA— 293, COVINGTON, KY. 
ee 


z INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
e ing Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 
tionery. Correct Styles from an 

Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 


LYCETT 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


New Fall Footwear 


Dress Boot 
Patent Colt with 
Lavender Kid Top 


Dress Boot 
Bronze Kid with 
Bronze Beading 


Opera Slipper 
Black Satin with 
White Beaded Vamp 


Dress Slipper 
White Satin with 
Black Beaded Vamp 
Walking Boot 
Semi-dull Calf Leather 
High Box Toe 


Walking Boot 
Black Suede with 
Black Ribbon Trimming 


beautiful evening costumes are shown in satin. Crepe 
de chine is being largely used for foundations and lin- 
ings of coats and mantles. It is also being used in the 
making of the long pendant sashes which will be much 
used in the model costumes of the coming season, 

Short tunics of chiffon, embellished with odd de- 
sign of embrodiery and beading taken from the Ara- 
bie, Byzantine or East Indian, are a great feature in 
Paris. 

Soft finished materials will be dressy for street 


Sensible Knit Goods for Children’s Wear 


wear. They ate largely developed in satin-faced materials 
and veiled with both cotton and silk voile and chiffon. 


Ottoman silks are being much used as trimming for collar 
facings and revers. The favored colors in Paris have been 
cream white, deep yellow tan, and coronation red. 


The lingerie waist is the yogue in Paris and will continue 
to be used in America during the coming winter. The shirt 
style is popular and pleasing to American women. 


The metal Mosaic effects in buttons and belt buckles, after 
designs of Cecil Aldine, the English poster artist, are having 
a large sale in London and are considered very smart. 


Many novelties are being shown in sleeves, some form of 
the kimono effect generally prevailing in wraps, fancy tail- 
ored suits and waists. The straight coat sleeve is also con- 
siderably used. 

A substitute for the aigrette which may be effectively used, 
is a small cockade made of white spun glass. A number of 
close-fitting shapes in street hats are shown with this trim- 
ming. 

White and white and black veils of all kinds will be much 
in favor. Novelty meshes in white with black chennille dots, 
or with black frosted stripes forming designs are much in 
vogue in Paris. 

There are many pleasing novelties in buttons. Buttons in 
high colors, in sharp contrast to the materials on which they 
are used, are a prominent feature of present fashions. White 
pearl buttons are being largely used. 


Examples of Fashionable Fall Neckwear 


American fashions will continue to be influenced by the 
styles of the French Revolution period. The basque bodice, 
and the fichu form of collar and shoulder trimming will be 
retained to a large extent. 


Very large ribbon bows are being much used by milliners. 
Bi-colored, double-faced satin ribbon, a vivid color being 
shown on one side and black on the reverse, is a novelty. 


Long gloves, particularly the sixteen-button length, will be 
worn to a greater extent than for several years past. The 
twenty-four button lengths in white will be worn largely with 
evening costumes. 


Gaiter-top shoes are going to be popular. The craze for 
metal effects will be shown in dressy footwear. Slippers, 
especially, will show much embroidery. Metal buckles are 
much used for both day and afternoon slippers. 


With the changing of coiffure styles to the back of the head 
and a strong tendency toward the psychie and other knots, 
the comb and hair ornaments will be much more largely used. 
Many novelties are shown. 


All of the novelties shown in fans are in gold and silver 
gauze, or heavy metal embroideries on colored gauze. Col- 
ored fans are being replaced by the metal effects. The metal 
fan accords well with almost any costume. 


The new materials used in fall millinery show great 
beauty and variety. Satins, two-tone velvets, glace taf- 
fetas and braided chenille will be much used. East Indian 
effects are quite the vogue and many handsome designs 
are shown. 

A gauze novelty ribbon which is popular for fancy head 
bands, girdles, sashes, etc., is made of light colored gauze 
with tiny dropped crystal beads all over the surface. 
Dainty little evening caps are also made of this material. 

Handbags are very large this season and have long 
cord handles. They are made of elaborately em- 
broidered and beaded tissues, velvets, silks, metal 
cloths, etc. Antone brocades are being much used. 
Many handsome designs in leather are also shown. 


Silk, velvet and velveteen will be very fashionable 
this season and will be used very largely, not only 
for dresses and wraps, but by the millinery trade. 
Velvet will.also enter to a great extent into the man- 
ufacture of fancy shoes, 

Among the novelties of the season are tiny metal 
balls of gold or silver, surrounded by colored pearl 
or dyed in red, green, yellow or blue. They are being 
sold in strands. 

Perhaps the most popular trimming at the present 
time is silk fringe of a color matching exactly the 
fabric upon which it is used. Straight metal fringe 
made from bullion cords in gold, silver and an- 
tique metals, will be much employed on evening 
dresses, 

In belts, solid colors and hard surface leathers 
are favored. Belts made of fancy fabrics and em- 
broidered in silk and metal threads are also shown. 


Dainty Suggestions for Homemade Children’s 
Headwear 


The wearing of large bow effects at the back or 
front of a belt or at both points, is increasing in pop- 
ularity. 

The high-crowned hat is the most prominent 
feature of present time millinery. Feather and flower 
trimmings are entirely massed on the crown. There 
is every indication that there will be a great vogue 
for feather trimmings. Manufacturers of flower and 
foliage trimmings are, therefore, much disturbed. 


Orientalism in costume will be much in evidence 
this fall and winter. Effects characteristic of mos- 
lem countries will be much used. The Orient, par- 
ticularly East India, will furnish many ideas in 
the way of designs, patterns, prints and embroid- 
eries, which are not only beautiful, but distinctly 
novel. 

Waists in dressy models designed for both in- 
door wear and to supplement the two-piece suit, 
are largely shown. Both the peasant and the set- 
in sleeve are being used. Full length sleeves are 
favored for practical wear, but dressy and semi- 
evening styles are being made in three-quarter 
length measurements. 


The suit jacket for winter wear will continue 
to be close fitting about the hips and hold to 
straight line form. Different lengths will be used, 
twenty-six inches being about medium length. 
Long coats and mantles will be very fashionable 
this season, though tiey will be worn a little 
shorter than heretofore. 


The Lace or Embroidered Cap for Opera or Theater Wear Will Be 


Much in Vogue This Winter 


In corsets the reversion is to the classic idea, the mould- 
ing of the figure on natural lines. The- new corset is being 
made thinner and more supple, and the waist line less con- 
fined, the hips more tightly bandaged, and the back flatter. 
Corset materials grow more and more beautiful. A splen- 
did variety of ‘silk, brocade, and satin-faced coutil is shown. 
Many of the new patterns are floral, but the majority show 
single tones of pink, pale blue, lavender or white. 


Many novelties are shown in girdles. They will be a pop- 
ular feature of fancy gowns this winter. There are cord 
girdles and tassels in various materials. Linked metal and 
jeweled effects are shown. Also, wide black velvet ribbon 
girdles, with ends elaborately embroidered in gold, silver or 


bright silks, frequently studded with imitation jewels. 


Jabots lead in neckwear. A novelty is the side jabot, 
shown in every conceivable form. It may be attached to the 
lingerie waist or used separate as a piece of neckwear. Valen- 
ciennes, point de Milan, and Mechlin laces are being much 
used in their manufacture. The wide pleated jabot frill is 
usually worn by fastening it inside the right rever on the 
shoulder, and then pinning the opposite edge of the frill to 
the left shoulder. This covers the whole front of the cor- 
sage with the pleated frill. 


Desiring to give its readers the latest and best relating to 
fashions and styles, this magazine has gleaned much of infor- 
mation and illustration from The Dry Goods Economist, a 
most reliable authority, to which it acknowledges its indebt- 
edness. 


Typical Fall Millinery 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
No other emollients do so 
much for pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough and oily 
skin, itching, scaly scalps, 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shape- 
less nails. They do even 
more for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants, 


Although Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are sold throughout the world, a 
liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book 
on the care and treatment of skin and 
hair will be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to ‘“‘Cuticura,” Dept.32F, Boston. 


is chosen by men because it is dur- 
able, comfortable, and reliable. Ask 
for Boston Garter by name, 
and glance at the loop for the trade- 
marks“ Boston Garter” and “ Vel- 
vet Grip” stamped upon it. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. SAMPLE PAIR POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Cotton, 25 cents. ——— Silk, 50 cents, 


GEORGE FROST C0., Makers, BOSTON 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
s Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
Ladies to Sew {thome tor a large Phitw 


rm; good money: steady 
Work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


UNIVERSAL CO.. Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 
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the poor victims could only run for shelter. And made a matter of record that I took ’ception.’ 
Puttin: R ‘ the very carriage in which they fled was decorated “Well, my friend,’ said I, ‘suppose we leave it 
y “The ROET Eevee Pts Be, with insults and signs and legends. They escaped to the guests. You sit down while I say my piece, 
Np net wads th ik i h } F ios —but at an awful cost, bleeding and mangled and and then-I’ll sit down and let you give a demon- 
M tia Aig e rR Sie a that y: tects De than haga disgraced !” stration.’ The fellow agreed and I went on. I 
NN l t that th d hirt: 7 sh id ng “That wasn’t a lynching,” we assured the for- hadn’t gone far when he got up again. 
â S a th ey a ae 8 gee a en Ss, ex, Eoi m eign critic, “that was merely a wedding party—a “OS all right,’ said he, ‘you win; needn’t go no 
Ai) sh event shes munt change shirts with ech eter, ede and groom getting away on their honeymoon.” farther” ” 
KA Th e : ; f 3 
M e speaker was Col. Hugh Lenox Scott of West ee Fee tA We Beli Man W Thi 
KA Point. He continued: A Case of Arbitration by Anticipation e believe a Man Wrote | his 
f “This chap, a captain, strode up to one of his “Arbitration as a substitute for warfare will do Ida—You don’t mean to say that Algy called you 
N men and said with a fearful frown : excellently,” said Gen. F. D. Grant, according to the old and homely ? 
AA “Who's the idiot that ordered you to leave that Washington Star, “provided the contending nations Alice—Not:in exactly those words, but he said 
N mess of empty meat cans right here in front of don’t show the spirit of Commodore Vanderbilt's if we rode home in the subway I might not get a 
n headquarters?’ , tenant. seat.—Life. 
N “*Tt was the colonel, sir,’ the man replied. “Commodore Vanderbilt used often to arbitrate 
A “Very well, then,’ said the captain, sharply; his tenants’ disputes, and one day two farmers Confederate Regiment Cook Lacked Practice 
MA ‘let at stay re = your oaen ge ap ee: called on him in his function of arbitrator. Gen. Horatio C. King, secretary of the Society 
week, my man, for calling your colonel an idiot. “The commodore, before consenting to act, put of the Army of the Potomac was narrating at a 
Na i i o A aoe’ the BEC, question : s dinner his memories of the civil war. k 
M ! Working the Perverse: of the Inanimate efi sho e l a alta to arbitrate, will you aes suffered many hardships on both sides,” 
; ; : ; ; $ sai en. King; “but the poor brave Confederates 
WW The ship had lain becalmed in a‘tropical sea for “The farmer, a hard-headed old fellow, answered suffered most f 7 ; 
AA _ three days. Not a breath of air stirred the mirror- thoughtfully : i “I b feild iva ori l t 
V) like surface of the sea, and the sails hung limp “es 3 ao Pe remember a grizzled old colored man who, a 
NNN from the yards, like drapery carved from marble. Sai Well, commodore, I'd like to know what it is the outbreak of the Spanish war, applied for a 
WV) = The captain resolved to wait no longer for wind, : nary a header te COR Cua ee ora ii 
WY) says the Cleveland Plain Dealer. He piped all hands “ “What experience have you had?” the old fellow 
W on deck and requested all passengers to come for- Supreme Court Flagged Mr. Will-Be was asked. i : : 
Ay ward. ; A lawyer’s favorite reply to an undesirable ques- ee a cook, suh, meS Oopa tato FOER in 
AN, “I must ask all of you,” he said, “to give me tion from the bench is, “I am coming to that in a ‘“iXty-fo’,” he answered. “Dat is, suh, T helt de ‘post: 
WY) every match you have.” moment, if your honor please.” Often that reply tion of cook, =e to tell de trufe, I didn’t wuk at it. 
/ Wonderingly all obeyed. riles the blood of the justices. A Mr. Wilby was j Why witha RI 9. 
N The captain collected every match on the ship in addressing the court when Justice Jackson asked Dey wa’n’t nothin’ ter cook, suh. 
WwW} this manner. Then he threw them overboard, all a question which led to the reply from the counsel i j 
M g. apk i ps Aiia AEE TS lag the bar: “I am coming to that in a mo- In Which the Native Son Scores 
en he took his pipe from his pocket an s ment “I suppose,” said the city man, “there are some 
it with tobacco. As crew and passengers looked “You are right there now, Mr. Will-be,” declared queer characters around an old village like this.” 
breathlessly on, he struck that one match—the only the justice, with an emphasis that left no doubt “You'll find a good many,” admitted the native, 
one aboard—and attempted to light his pipe with it. about the pun. “when the hotels fill up.” 
i ’ 
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The Story of a Biting Gl-raffe _ 

As the rain was falling drearily- the other day, it 
reminded Capt. Pierre Drouillard of the time that 
a one-ring circus was struck by a storm in Georgia. 
The main top was blown down, the menagerie tent 
was destroyed, all the cages were upset and the ani- 
mals escaped. The management huddled about a 
stove in a cross-roads store and peered pessimis- 
tically into a dismal future. The chances were 
they would never get the animals back. Also, the 
chances were better that some one would be injured 
by the savage and ferocious beasts, which were ex- 
hibited at one price of admission. By and by a 
negro approached. “Did you all lose a GI-raffe?” 
he asked. Type fails to convey the peculiar darky 
tenor that Drouillard manages to get in. A 

“We lost everything,” said the manager, shortly 
“But we'll pay you if you gèt the giraffe back.” 

“It oughter be worf two dollah to git dat GI-raffe 
back,” said the negro. “He sho a pow'ful ran- 
tankerous GI-raffe. If I hadn’ walloped 
him wid a club, dat GI-raffe would sho bit 
me,” 

“Giraffes don’t bite, you idiot,” said the 
manager, head in hand. “Giraffes kick. 
But you bring him back and we'll give you 
two dollars.” i 

“Dis GI-raffe bites,” insisted the negro. 

In a few moments he reappeared, lead- 
ing by a rope around his neck, Nero, The 
Most Ferocious Man-Eating Lion in Cap- 
tivity. ‘W’oa,” said he, jerking at the rope. 
Nero stopped obediently in the rain. “Gim- 
me my two dollahs, w’ite man,” said he. 
“Heah’s yo’ Gl-raffe. An’ he DO bite.” 


Killed During a Temporary Absence 


Terrible as it is to be slain in battle, 
there is one thing the soldier fears worse, 
declares a veteran. That is to miss the 
honor of taking part in a great battle, and 
to die ingloriously at home, when his coun- 
try needs him. An _ artilleryman from 


war, according to the Youth’s Companion. 

The man had only just gone to the front, 
and had seen no real fighting. One day 
while on the march he fell, and was run 
over by the gun carriage. He was so badly 
crushed that, sorely against his will, he had 
to be furloughed and sent home. 

While he lay in bed under the doctor’s 
eare the battle of Gettysburg was fought. 
The man feared he would die, and keenly 
regretted that, since he must go, it could 
not have been on that glorious field. He 
called upon the doctor to hear his last re- 
quest. 

“Doctor, if I go, promise me this. My 
stone shall bear these words: ‘Killed at 
Gettysburg, in the front of battle.’ ” 

“But you weren't,” objected the physician. 

“I know. But it wasn’t my fault. If you can’t 
say that, then say, ‘Killed at Gettysburg—during a 
temporary absence at Brookfield, Mich.’ ” 


rs 


Though you elongate 


Instantly a furious gale swept over the deck. It 
extinguished the match, but filled the sails, and the 
good ship plunged merrily forward on her course 
again. The sacrifice had been awful, but successful. 


Foreigner Frightened by Marriage Customs 

“Tt seems horrible,” chattered the foreigner whom 
we were entertaining for a night and a day, reports 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. “It seems horrible! 
In my country there are rioters, there are Nihilists, 
there are Cossacks. But in your country they lynch 
people, they torture, they burn, they—” 

“Wait a minute,” we cautioned. “You have been 
reading the papers. These lynchings may. take 
place in the rural districts, but here in the cities we 
don’t even dream of such things. What do you 
mean? What have you seen?” 

“Smooth it over as you will,” he eried, “but I 
have seen it with my own eyes. There were two 
victims—a man and a woman. They came out of a 


Carleton Garretson in the New York Globe 


We love you, Luther Burbank, for the many things you’ve 


done,. - 


But we score you for the stunts you’ve failed to do. 
We hope your work of grafting has but only just begun 
And that you'll do much more before you’re through. 


Though you’ve made the desert’s cactus bloom without a 


single spine 


We folks are disappointed as the dickens 
Because you don’t grow Edam cheese upon a milkweed vine 
Or from the eggplant hatch out little chickens. 


squash, 


And the size of pears and apples you distend, 
You’ve not yet caused the rubber plant to grow a mackintosh 
Or mining plants to show a dividend, 


Oh, Luther, you have raised a lot of most surprising truck, 
And we're very well convinced that you’re no fake, 
Since at the art of growing things you’ve had such splendid 


luck, 


Now, why not 2 different subject undertake? 


You have the opportunity, since grafting is your bent, 
To fulfill a very grand and helpful mission— 

Just go and get a contract from the U. S. government, 

And then invent a graftless politician. 
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great house, and then a mob set upon them, Gods! 
it was terrible, terrible! They ran for shelter, but 
a shower of missiles followed them. The woman 
was struck by a boot—the man was nearly killed 
by a horseshoe. The mob shrieked and yelled— 


Ode to Luther 1 eee 


the handle on the luscious summer 


Lonely Lieutenant Was Rough on Texas 

A young lieutenant from a New York regiment 
surveyed the Texas scenery gloomily and reflected 
upon his great distance from the lights of Broad- 
way. The smoke from a smelter and the swirling 
sand from the low-lying hills had spoiled the lieu- 
tenant’s disposition, chronicles Success Magazine. 

“Tell me,” said an editor from El Paso, “isn’t 
there some hidden purpose behind this mobiliza- 
tion?” 

“There is,” replied the lieutenant, “we are going 
to force Mexico to take back Texas.” 


Certainly Her Meaning Was Not Veiled 


“I for one am in favor of the bill to abolish the 
use of aigrettes and paradise plumes in ladies’ hats. 
I favor this bill not only for moral reasons, but for 
financial ones as well.” 

The speaker was Col. Lionel C. Harris, ornithol- 
ogist, of Memphis. He resumed: “The cost of 
these aigrettes and paradise plumes is a 
dreadful thing for any husband to contem- 
plate. I saw yesterday a Virot hat covered 
with aigrettes that was ticketed $200. And 
that reminds me— 

“A lady novelist wrote to a publisher 
last month: 

“ ‘Please send a check in advance of roy- 
alties. I want to buy a new hat for a June 
wedding.’ 

“The accommodating publisher sent the 
lady a check for $50. She acknowledged it 
indignantly. 

“‘I said, she wrote, ‘that I wanted a 
hat, not a veil.’ ” 


It Was Quite the Economical Solution 

“What’s the matter, old chap?” 

“Why, don’t you see that bounder has 
just offered my wife the shelter of his um- 
brella ?” í 

“Why don’t you call him to account?” 

“PI wait till he takes her home—my 
wife has her new hat on.” 


Half a Speech Furnished Evidence 


Mr. John C. Hackett recently told the 
following story: 

“T was up in Rockland County last sum- 
mer, and there was a banquet given at a 
country hotel. All the farmers were there 
and all the village characters. I was asked 
to make a speech. i 

“Now, said I, with the usual apolo- 
getic manner, ‘it is not fair to you that the 
toastmaster should ask me to speak. I am 
notorious as the worst public speaker in the 
State of New York. My reputation ex- 
tends from one end of the state to the other. 
I have no rival whatever, when it comes—’ 

“I was interrupted by a lanky, ill-clad individual, 
who had stuck too close to the beer pitcher. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I take ‘ception to what this 
here man says. He aint the worst public speaker 
in the state. I am. You all know it, an’ I want it 


